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CHRONICLE. 


= shadow or the glory of next week’s great festival is 

over London, and every other topic sinks into the back- 
ground. Practically all business, it may be almost said all 
pleasure, is suspended, In the City nothing is doing. The Stock 
Exchange is almost as lifeless as if the season were August 
instead of June ; and prices droop, because no one is buying 
or selling. The general trade of the capital suffers the 
same eclipse. Half the most fashionable shops are hiding 
behind an armour of wooden planking, andare more intent on 
dealing in seats and “ stands ” than on anything else, As for 
conversation, the Briton no longer meets a fellow-Briton 
with remarks upon the weather. He asks him whether he 
is going to-seethe procession, and “if so where. 


THE expectation that the season would be one of ex- 
ceptional brilliancy has not been fulfilled. The event of 
the month has overwhelmed everything else. People have 
saved their money, as well as their energies, for “ the 
Jubilee,” or something connected with it. As we ob- 
served a few weeks ago, there have been no more private 
dinners and parties and balls than usual, though a few great 
public or semi-public functions have been very magnificené. 
The Derby was not a “record” in point of numbers; 
nor was Ascot, either in numbers or in the display of 
wealth and luxury. The foreigner, desiring fairly to gauge 
and measure London, would perhaps have done better not 
to come this year. > 


Town, nevertheless, exhibits an unique and very in- 
teresting spectacle. The miles of hoardings, seats, and 
decorated baleonies are a sight such as no Londoner, no 
living inhabitant of any capital, has seen before; and if 
opinions differ as to the beauty of this panoply of timber and 
bunting and coloured cloth, there can be no doubt as to its 
impressiveness. More interesting still is the animation of 
the streets. The crowds of loungers and pleasure-seekers on 
ihe pavements, the handsome carriages dashing to and fro, 
and the variety of military uniforms constantly to be seen, 
give a holiday aspect to all that quarter of the town which 
lies west of the city. This is quite appreciated by those who 
live outside the fashionable districts. The East End seems 
to spend a good deal of its time just now in looking at the 
West-End. 


Is the Jubilee really “ good for trade”? That question 
is not easily answered. On the one hand, there is the 
stoppage or suspension of ordinary trade which we have 
noticed. The result must be a serious loss to very many 
people. On the other hand, certain classes of traders, 
producers, and caterers -—- hotel - keepers, proprietors of 
restaurants and lodging-houses, contractors, gas-fitters, 


electric-light engineers, timber merchants, builders, and 
carpenters—must have been doing uncommonly well. The 
vast influx of strangers into London must be considered. 
At a moderate estimate, it may be said that the population 
of the metropolis will be increased by well over a million 


© 


on the 22nd and the days immediately preceding and sue- 
ceeding it. If each of the visitors spends only a few shillings 
during his sojourn, there will be a considerable addition to 
the cash in the hands of Londoners. 


AmonG those who will have least cause to bless the 
Jubilee will be some of those who speculated too early and 
too hazardously in seats and stands on the line of the 
Procession. It appears evident that the provision of 
facilities for speculators has been much sverdone. Tens 
of thousands of seats have been offered at prices which 
only wealthy people can afford to pay; and though some 
of them were eagerly snapped up, a great many more 
have been left on the hands of their owners, and have 
had to be offered in a rapidly falling market. As people 
have pointed out too late for the benefit of the unlucky 
speculators, the fact is that the very persons who might have 
paid high prices for seats have been otherwise provided for. 
Some can go to their clubs; others, to their friends’ houses 
along the route; many more, to the vast blocks where 
seats are provided, gratis” or at very low prices, for official 
persons and their friends and belongings, wealthy, fashion- 
able, parliamentary, and official. 


Inpia has been afflicted by many woes in this year of 
rejoicing. After the famine and the plague comes the 
earthquake in Bengal, Assam, and the north-eastern 
districts generally. The calamity is much more severe 
than was at first supposed, and it appears to have 
caused extensive damage to property. Assam in particular 
has suffered terribly. Many lives have been lost ; bridges 
are destroyed ; tea gardens have been laid waste and fac- 
tories wrecked ; and the roads are broken up by yawning 
chasms, so that communication in the province is extremely 
difficult. Much distress has been produced among the 
poorer classes in Assam, and in Calcutta and other places. 
No wonder India is in no jubilant mood. 


Tue melancholy fire at the Paris Charity Bazaar has 
had its uses. It has caused increased attention to be 
directed to the question of precautions against accident at 
the approaching celebrations. At the Commemoration ten 
years ago there was a good deal of laxity in the manner in 
which ricketty timber stands were run up, and highly in- 
secure balconies crowded with spectators. Thanks to good 
luck, no serious accident occurred ; but the London County 
Council does not mean to tempt fortune again, It has 
ordered all stands to be ready for inspection before Sunday, 
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and has alre uly eaused several doubtful erections to be re- 
constructed. Firemen will be stationed along the route at 
intervals of three hundrel yards, and small detachments of 
the Fire Brigade will be picketted at a dozen central places 
on the line. A set of regulations has been drawn up for the 
cuidance of those who own and oecupy stands. The most 
important rules are that as little loose drapery as 
possible is to be used, and that smoking is to be strictly 
prohibited. The former injunetion does not seem at all 
likely to be carried out; but public opinion may perhaps 
ifisist onthe observane* of the latter. 


Tne oné discordant note in the Commemoration strain 
comes from Ireland; or, to be correet, not from Ireland, 
but from Irish members. Mr. W1iLLJAmM REDMOND opposed 
the Congratulatory Address of ‘the Howse of ~Gommons, 
declaring that the Irish people are discontented and disaf- 
feosed, and -will never be otherwise tll they, obtain‘ the 
recognition of their aight to national .self-goverument.’ 
After having had their feelings thus reliével, the Irish 
members will find their way to the excellent seats provided 
for them at the expense of the Sixon oppressor, .and 
will probably enjoy the sight of *“* England’s cruel red,” 
worn by a brutai and licentious soldiery in attendance on 
England’s Queen, as much as anyone else. 


Wen the *Queen made the “German. Emperor an 
Admival..of. the Fleet .she.gaye his Majesty a new toy 
which may prove expensive for his subjects. In the midst 
of all his other occupations and amusements, the Kaiser 
never los_s sight of the naval arm, and seems as determined 
as ever to make Germany a great maritime Power. It is 
announced that he is sending a set of tabular statements on 
the strength of the British fleet in cruisers as a present to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. This, at least, shows how 
closely he is interested in the subject. What is more, the 
German Minister of Marine, Admiral Hotumany, has 
resigned, and his successor has been specially charged with 
the mission of inducing the Reichstag to sanction an increase 
of the naval expenditure. All this is very distasteful to 
a great many Germans. They are used to the. military 
blood-tax, and submit to it with resignation, because they 
believe that their existence as a nation depends upon the 
strength and efliciency of their army; but they do not 
believe anything of the sort with regard to the navy, and 
have no desire to be burdened by a mighty fleet, which at 
the best could only help them to the doubtful blessing (as 
they regard it) of a Colonial Empire, while at the worst. it 
might involve them in perilous difficulties with Great Britain, 


Tue policy of the United States towards Hawaii is reach- 
ing its natural consummation. The so-called Government 
of the islands is in reality a knot of adventurers, whose pro- 
ceedings would bear rather unfavourable comparison with 
those of Colonel Vassos in Crete. In fact, the Republic 
of Hawaii was established by a filfbustering raid, actively 
assisted by the naval forces of the United States. . The result 
has been foreseen. In spite of the express declarations to 
the contrary of his own Secretary of State, President 
Mckunxtey has decided to annex the islands; and a treaty 
of annexation, between the United States Executive and 
the representatives of the Government of Hawaii, has 
been signed this week. It remains to be seen whether 
the treaty will be ratified; but it is said that a majority 
of the Senate has already been seeuved in its favour, The 
Senate is always “‘ Jingo” in these times; and the wealthy 
and powerful Sugar Trust—which is very anxious to work 
the islands under the Stars and Stripes—has used all its 
interest in favour of annexation. 


Ir the President can overeome or ignore the opposition 
to the project at home, he is not likely to meet with diffi- 
culties abroad) Japan has had her own quarrel with Mr, 
Doe's Government ; but that chiefly turned on the question 
of admitting Japanese immigrants to the group; and if 
President MoeKINLey is prepared to give the proper assur- 
ances on this point, it is not likely, as we point out else- 
where, that the Tokio Government. will seriously attempt 
vy force of arms to prevent the annexation. .dapan, itis 
true, is. at present stronger than the United States in the 
Pacific ; but the Japanese are storing up their energies for a 
coming conflict of a very grave character nearer home, and 
are not inclined to dissipate their strength or provide them- 
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selves gratuitously with enemies. Until the question of the 
supremacy of the China Seas is settled, the Japanese wil 
do their utmost to avert a real quarrel with the Unite: 
States, 


Because Dr. Leyps is coming to the Jubilee, anil 
President Krucer has shown a more reasonable dispositio 
on the Aliens Immigration question, it is somewhat hastil 
assumed that all difticulties in the Transvaal are at an end 
avd that Pretoria will henceforth comport itself as if it wer 
the-eapital of a civilised community. This is going to» 
fast. There are many changes yet to be made in thi 
political system of the Transvaal before it can be considere | 
« suitable place of residence for colonists of English blood 
A Jong and interesting communication to the 7'imes this 
week has reminded us that the constitutional question as 
to the position of the judges is not yet settled. The com- 
promise negotiated by Sir HENRY DE ViLLIERS appears to 
have broken down, and the judges maintain thei protes 
against the legislation which President KruGer has hurrie | 
through the Raad. As part of that legislation compels the 
judges to declare that they will consider binding any resolu. 
tion of the Volksraad whatsoever, their protest is amply 
justified. The independence of the judicature is the one 
peaceful security against the despotism of the Pretoria 
oligarchy ; and it looks very much as if that will be swept 
away unless Mr. CHAMBERLAIN can put in a very energeti: 
protest. It is not surprising that the Uitlanders are stil! 
unrestful and alarmed. 


Most people have almost forgotten the Turco-Greek war : 
and certainly a good many hardened newspaper readers 
would be considerably surprised to learn that it is not yet 
over. Such, however, is the case—formally, at least. There 
is no peace, but only an armistice; and at present 
hardly any progress has been made towards concluding a 
Treaty. The negotiations seem to be almost at a standstill - 
but the Turks have quietly settled down in Thessaly, and 
areadministering the province as part of their own territory. 
That they will quit the district, unless compelled, seems 
improbable ; that. the Great Powers can agree among 
themselves to apply the requisite force, is more improbable 
still. 


Tue most interesting of all the speeches made by 
the Colonial statesmen since their arrival in this country 
was the eloquent address of Mr. Laurier at the Unite 
Empire banquet in Liverpool. The salient portion of the 
Canadian Premier’s speech was that in which he declared 
against the Zollverein proposals. Probably the audienc> 
was a little disappointed. ‘Lhe United Empire League has 
been careful not to pledge itself to the formula of the other 
league of which Sir Howarp Vincent is the leading spirit. 
Its object is the union of the Empire, not the union o! 
tariffs. Still, we may assume that many of its members 
ave in favour of reciprocity within the Empire, and 
they may have looked for support from the author ef the 
Canadian preferential proposals. Mr. Lavrrer declines 
to regard a Customs Union as practicable. Free Trade, ho 
says, has made England great and prosperous, and he dos 
not believe that England should abandon the system. 
Canada is giving England better terms in her own markets 
out of gratitude, not because she desires England to abandon 
free imports in favour even of her own Colonies. Nor—in 
Mr. Laurier’s view—has any practicable scheme for an 
Imperial Commercial Union yet been promulgated. 


On the new Canadian Tariff Mr. Laurier was no’ 
inclined to say much. He is here, he says, as the repre 
sentative of Canada, not of any Canadian party; and he 
preferred not to go into a controversy which is still hot in 
the Dominion. All he would say was that the offer now 
made. by Canada to the Mother Country could not be ignored. 
Canada has held out her hand, and’ we gather that Mr. 
LAURIER does not expect it to be offered again if Joun Buu. 
does not take it now. In plain English this seem¢ to mean 
that if Foreign Governments try to interfere with Canada 
new fiscal policy by appealing to the Commercial Treaties, the 
Imperial Government is expected to bring them to terms 
by a threat to revoke the treaties altogether. 


Tue Duke of Devonsuire's speech at the samecelebre 
tion was chiefly notable for its repudiation of thé-older 
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L her: il doctrine. What was known as the Manchester 
school was roundly denounced by this former colleague of 
\ir. GLADSTONE and Mr. Bricur. Free Trade, aad the 
Duke, though undoubtedly a wise and desirable policy, had 
t done all that was expected of it ; and the Liberals with 
vhom his own politieal past was so closely associated had 
-er quite realised the importance and value of Colonial 
cpansion. All this has been said by many men of late 
but never, we believe, by anyone who had held such 
commanding position in the Liberal party of the ‘sixties 
ulthe ‘seventies as the statesman who used to be known 
, Mr. GLADSTONE’s cabinets as Lord Hartineron. 


V 


Paris has been less alarmed than annoyed by its latest 
bomb outrages. On Sunday, while the President was 
driving to the racecourse, an explosion was heard in a clump 
of bushes by the road. M. Faure was untouched, and no 
meelse was injured—excepting an unfortunate plain-clothes 
detective, who was half-killed by the mob under the idea 
that he was the would-be assassin. That is the worst of 
lynch-law. It is apt to get hold of the wrong man. 
Search in the thicket revealed a clumsy infernal machine, 
part of an old pistol, and a piece of paper imseribed 
words “ Exécution de Fenix Favre,” Three 
days afterwards a similarly futile outrage occurred in 
the Place de la Concorde. The performances seem, to be 
the work of some imbecile like the lunatic Faancaie, who 
fired blank eartridges at the President just a year ago, 
Unhappily, even a madman, in these days of high and 
easily portable explosives, may do terrible inischief whan he 
takes to throwing bombs. 


with the 


[x most countries the extension of the franchise as widely 
as possible is a principle of the Liberal Party ; yet it has 
always been the Liberals who, in recent years, have suffered 
from a popular suffrage. This has just been illustrated 
in Holland, where there has bo n a general election 
mder a greatly enlarged franchise. It was expected 
that the new voters would put a great and permanent 
Radical majority into power ; but the expectation has been 
entirely falsified. The Liberals have lost heavily at the 
polls, and the Clericals of the two creeds—Catholic and 
Calvinist—have gained. The old middle-class Radicalism 
seems likely to become as feeble in Holland as it is in 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and, it may be added, England. 
The worst of it is that in most Continental countries the 
opponents of Liberalism are not merely Conservative, as 
they are with us, but frankly reactionary also. On the eco- 
nomic side, for example, the Dutch Clericals are strongly 
Protectionist. 


Tuere was an International Congress on. Technical 
lustruction at the Society of Arts, and a great mass of 
‘fine confused” information, some of it useless and some 
uite the reverse, was poured upon tlie assembled delegates. 
One afternoon the facts about the kingdom of W urtemburg 

which is the most progressive and elaborately educated 
of all the German States—-were in evidence. It appears 
that in Wurtemburg a lad is kept at his elementary 
chool till he has completed his fourteenth year, and then 
he goes to a continuation school till he is eighteen; after 
which, it isto be presumed, he passes into the army for his 
three-years service. Thus the young Wurtemburger can 
iardly become a practical wage-earner until he is nearly 
two-and- -twenty, whereas the young Briton can be regularly 
working at his. trade from his fourteenth or even his thir- 
‘teenth year. Clearly the cost of industrial production 
should be higher in the Swabian kingdom than in England ; 
but it isnot. On the contrary, the Germans are beating 
is In certain lines, not by superior excellence so much as by 
excessive cheapness. 


A STRANGE career has come to a strange and tragic, end. 
At the beginning of this week, Mr. “ Barney” Barnato 
committed suicide by jumping overboard from the steamer 
‘cot as she was nearing Madeira, . Mr. Baryaro had 
suffered from mental aberration for some months, and had 
nade several attempts to take his own life at the Cape. On 
his homeward voyage he was accompanied by members of 
his family, and was closely watched. He was actually 
walking with a nephew when the suicidal impulse seized 
him. Suddenly wrenching away his arm, he made a rush 
for the bulwarks and was overboard. In spite of a gallant 
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attempt at rescue by one of the ship's officers, he was 
drowned before assistance could reach him. 


Mr. Barnato was one of the typical figures of the great 
“ Kaftir” boom of 1894 and 1895. Two years ago there was 
no man better known in the City, or more talked about 
everywhere, His career is among the romances of modern 
financial adventure. He was a Jew, born in Houndsditch, 
of the very humblest parentage. Three and twenty years 
ago, as a lad, he went to the Gape, made his way to 
Kimberley, and somehow got into diamond-dealing. In a 
few years he was rich enough to buy up several “ claims, 
and soon was among the magnates of the diamond 
fields, negotiating on equal terms with Mr, Ruopes 
and Mr, Berr—the Great Amalgamation. Then he trans- 
ferred his activity to the Rand, and was at the head of one 
of the great groups of gold-mining companies, in which 
there was the wildest speculation in London, Paris, and New 
York, during the * boom ” times of 1894 and 1895. His 
mind, it is said, had become unhinged by the anxiety and 
labour of attempting to rehabilitate Witwatersrand finances 
atter the great fall of the last sixteen months. 


Mr. Barnato was in many respects a quaint and 
curious figure, Unlike some of his rivals and associates in 
South African finance, he was a man of no political aims 
and ambitions, and no general culture of any kind. He was 
frankly and irrepressibly vulgar, and ‘the air and manner 
of Whitechapel hung about him to the last. He was 
entirely without scruple, and gifted with an audacity not 
easily matched even in these days of audacious finanee. 
On the other hand, he had his good points, and the clever, 
daring, quick-witted little adventurer probably leaves behind 
more friends than enemies. He was good-natured and kind- 
hearted, and many stories are told of his ready generosity 
and willingness to help. Nor had he any of the snobbery 
of the parvenu. He was not in the least ashamed of his 
origin or his humble beginnings, and made no pretence to 
be better bred, or better born, or better educated, than he 
really was. 


ONE is reminded by Mr. Baryato’s death of the extra- 
ordinary ignorance which still prevails as to the character 
of suicidal and homicidal mania. On that dark corner of 
human physiology or psychology science has hardly ‘shed a 
ray. In a general way, we have all a most unscientific 
fashion of putting down the mischief to any cause that 
looks at all plausible. Thus some controversy has arisen 
about the case of the wretched Haileybury boy who com- 
mitted suicide after having been “ teased,” as he alleged, 
by his schoolfellows. Now, the boy killed himself not 
because he was teased, but because he was mad; and it 
may be as unfair to say that the teasing was the cause of 
the insanity as it would be to say that the railway engine 
under which he laid his head was the eause of the suicide. 
Similarly, a boy of fifteen has killed his father in Paris, and 
we are told that “his mind had become unhinged by reading 
sepsational romances.” This is too simple an explanation 
to be of any value. A boy whose mind could become 
“unhinged” tu the point of parricide by reading cheap 
novels would probably go mad in any case, If bad litera- 
ture did not unhinge him, something else would. The 
whole subject is mysterious, and neither the doctors nor 
the “ scientists” have found out much about it. 


Mr. Lapoucuere’s silence in the face of serious charges 
reflecting on his conduct as a journalist and a Member 
of Parliament is obviously due to his inability to meet 
them. Henceforth persons or institutions defamed by the 
employer of ‘“ Moses Moss” will be unseathed by anything 
that he may say or write. Mr. Lapovucnere’s criticisms 
can no longer disparage anyone. Unanswered charges hang 
oyer his own head which no serious man could ignore. >, He 
cannot aver that mere insinuation is-what he has to meet. 
He is directly accused of having puffed companies. which 
turned out to be unsound, incidentally drawing large sums 
of money from the advertisements of enterprises which im- 
pover ‘ished people who invested in them on the strength 
of advice published by Mr. Lapovc#ere himself. This 
statement is either true or false. If false it can be refuted. 
Mr. Lapovucuere’s silence tacitly admits its truth. He 
suffers the verdict to go by default. We are not surprised. 
It is impossible for him to deny the evidence adduced. 
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The British Review 


TUESDAY. 


T° the average Englishman sentiment is distasteful ; 

sentimentality abhorrent. Displayed emotion is weak, 
and weakness is bad taste. Nevertheless, the country is 
surging with deep feeling. The assembling in pageant of 
the elements that form the British Empire stirs the 
people with a proud sense of power. With the one 
exception of a day in 1805, when NeELson upset Bona- 
PARTE’S plans for the mastery of Britain, Tuesday next will 
be the most famous day in English history since EL1zaBEeru 
roused the slumbering Imperialism of our ancastors with 
her speech beginuing—‘I have the heart of a King, and 
of a King of England, too.” The man in the street is 
cheered by the fact that he belongs to an Empire with an 
illimitable future. The elements of security and perma- 
nence, lacking in military despotisms, seem to be assured 
to the British Empire by the conditions of its exist- 
Freedom belougs to the QuEEN’s subjects in a sense 
Pablic meeting is lawful. 


ence, 
unknown to other nations. 
Censorship of the Press is unknown. No police spies dog 
the footsteps of the opponents of Government. People are 
free to say what they like of the QuEEN, her Ministers, and 
the Empire. What they choose to say is said almost with 
unanimity. Monarchy never rested on a surer foundation, 
Empire is established ona rock, Naval strength sufticient, if 
not overwhelming, assures the safety of the Imperial fabric 
which has quietly developed under British law during the 
years of the QueEEN’s long reign. Parliament has carried 
voluntaryism so far that it leaves the Sovereign to defray 
the chief costs of Tuesday’s pageant, thus demonstrating 
to the world that our Imperialism is no creature of a 
political party bidding for power and popularity by vast 
national expenditure on public spectacles. Tuesday's scene 
is the articulate joy of a goverr'rs race whose destiny 
is even brighter than the splenc. .. of its past. 

This wave of Imperialism, however, will quickly spend 
itself unless our rulers take occasion by the hand. 
Towards the realisation of an Empire united for defence, 
the Canadians, through Mr. Laurier, French by extraction, 
and Roman Catholic by faith, have taken a long step 
forward. Sir Gorpon Spricc, the Cape Premier, brings 
with him a resolution of Parliament that the Cape Colony 
should share in the cost of the Imperial Navy. Australia 
has already set the example of colonial subsidies towards the 
forces of the Crown. The time has arrived when England 
must advance or the Colonies must retreat. A serious 
step must now be taken by the mother country if the 
pageant of Tuesday is to be the miniature of a living 
reality. The question is, How much do we want Empire ? 
Do we want it enough to denounce the commercial treaties 
with Germany and Belgium? We could do so with- 
out sacrificing Free Trade. Germany is unfriendly, 
and dreams of a day when the dissolution of Greater 
Britain will place real Colonies within her grasp. 
Belgium is impotent to help England in the hour of 
need, To denounce the treaty with Germany might sensi- 
bly, though not seriously, raise the prices of certain 
commodities in the production of which Germany has 
aeguired unchallenged supremacy. Belgian goods also might 
possibly cost a little more to the consumer. When that is 
admitted, the worst has been said. Servile adherence to the 
letter which killeth induced the Manchester School, when 
in power, to part with freedom to make fiscal arrangements 
with our own Colonies. Denunciation of the German 
and Belgian treaties is necessary if Tuesday's celebration 
is to be followed by further consolidation for the pur- 
poses of Imperial defence. The consequences will be far- 
reaching. England will have advanced far towards 
the confederation of the Empire, and that without setting 
* finger upon the principle of Free Trade. Mr. Coppen, it 
sould be remembered, declared that duties for revenue in- 
fringe no doctrine associated with his name. 

The Colonies, however, are not the only places where the 
application of statesmanship and reasoned sympathy are 


wanted. The Irish are naturally monarchical. Septs, 
tribes, clans, and families have flourished or decayed 
ecording to their relations with their chiefs. Saxon 


passivity and Celtic imagination will have a common 
ground on Tuesday. Thrice in sixty years has the QuEEN 
set foot in Treland. Perhaps it is impossible that the 
Sovereign should now change the habits of a lifetime; but 
it is surely time that we should witness a more intimate 
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intercourse between the Royal Family and the Lrish poop'e, 
Mr. Batrowur has already done tor Ireland much the same 
thing as Mr. CHAmBerLAIN has done for the Colonie. 
More remains. Dislocation of Irish society by the wholesa!. 
emigration of the past half century, however necessiry 0) 
inevitable, has left a sting which Englind has failed ¢, 
understand. Tuesday's pageant will contain no Celtic Iris), 
element. That this is so is a continual sorrow to the 
British Imperialism which has converted the Freneh Can, 
dians into stalwart supporters of the Empire. Great Britaiy 
is taking up a new and definite position before the wor): 
In the prosperity of a commercial and maritime empire 
peace is important. Content within our own boundaries is 
necessary. Civil and religious liberties, which have worked 
with magical suecess elsewhere, will not fail with the [vis 
Celts if our rulers are resolved that in British Limperialisy 
a place shall be found for each integral part of the Britis! 


race, 


LONDON AND THE ADMIRALS. 


| ONDON neglects the Admirals. The only monume:t 
4 toa fighting admiral is that to NELson, which, aftor 
languishing unfinished for many years, was complete] by 
the munificence of a Russian Tsar. <A year or two ago it 
was rediscovered by the Navy League and refurbished by 
the Admiralty. NELson’s one companion is Sir Jonny 
FRANKLIN, who occupies his pedestal merely because he 
was an explorer. It is time that the state of affairs 
was improved, If the French had won Trafalgar and 
possessel owr naval records, every captain who had sunk a 
foo would have had a statue erected to his memory, an 
would have given his name to at least two streets, Suceoss 
ful French Admirals would not be neglected as Drakr, 
Raveicu, BLake, RussEtt, Anson, HAwKE, Ropyey, Howe, 
CAMPERDOWN, St. Vincent, COLLINGWOOD, DUNDONALD, and 
NELSON himself have been neglected in our own land. We 
celebrate the centenaries of nobodies, and write volumes 
about the achievements of the unsuccessful. For the tight- 
ing admirals who gave our race its chance to spread, and 
enabled it to gain a hundred years’ start in the scramble for 
temperate portions of the earth’s surface, London has no 
place. It is true that even British seamen are divided into 
two classes. In one of them is Netson. Inthe other are all 
the rest. Still, Netson’s monumental loneliness constitutes 
a slight upon the Royal Navy. ‘Think of the “ statesmen’ 
among the fifty-nine statues of London. Some of them dil 
their best to destroy the empire that the admirals created 
Cospen loved and CoLLinawoop hated Franc». Most of us, 
however, would prefer the claims of the Admiral to those 
of the economist, if there were a question of raising a statu 
to either; but, as political capital is not to be obtained by 
reviving the memories of the dead heroes who made the 
pageant of Tuesday possible, we can only stimulate public 
opinion on the subject. 

Generalities on such a subject lead nowhither. We will 
be precise. Colonists and provincials are flocking to Lon 
don by the thousand. One spot in the eapital is associat «l 
with the maritime history of the nation. For all that Lon- 
don has to show on the subject, the Spanish Armada was 
victorious; Lord Howarp of Effingham, and Ratercn, 
Hawkins, and Frosisner. never were. How man) 
Londoners have heard of Admiral Epwarp Russet, who 
fought the French for four days off La Hogue, destroyed 
sixteen French men-o’-war, and delivered England from the 
fear of foreign invasion? CoLiinawoop brought the 
British flest out of action at Trafalgar. Tynemouth, o» 
the Northumberland coast, has given to the cheap-tripper: 
from Neweastle the statue of a hero which London should 
have erected long ago. An Imperial enthusiasm sounds 
throughout the capital, the provinces, and the colonies. Ii 
it be not a sterile emotion, it must be actualised in objec 
tive facts. Between the exuberant demonstrations of the 
Latin races and the deep, strong feeling which to-day stir: 
the British nature to its depths, there is a great gulf fixed 
Enthusiasm, rhetoric, and a copious vocabulary of inexpe: 
sive devotion to the Throne, are beneath contempt if the 
are not to be followed by measures calculated to teach th 
lessons of Empire to those who will come after us. 

Obviously we ought to set apart one space in London fo 
memorials to our heroes of the sea. There is only one suc’ 
spot. It is Trafalgar Square. Statues of Grorce th 
Fourth, Sir Cartes Napier, General Havetock, and 
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General GorDON occupy places which should be filled by 
statues of seamen, Three out of the four are memorials of 
soldiers who would as fitly find an appropriate site in Water- 
loo Place as the forgotten admirals would find theirs in 
Trafalgar Square. Their military fame would not suffer. A 
sum of £30,000 would cover the cost of placing the statues 
of ten of our greatest Admirals in Trafalgar Square, and of 
moving the three soldiers and the king to another place. 
We ourselves should prefer to see a statue of the Duke of 
WELLINGTON occupying the column from which the Duke of 
York reminds the public of the bills he left unpaid and of 
the purification of the civil and military services since His 
Royal Highness died. Of all the conditions which render 
the British Empire possible, sea power is incomparably the 
most important. Of sea power, then, the public should 
be reminded always. Too long have the masses been 
suffered to remain ignorant of the history of their country. 
‘Too long have the names of the men who built the realm 
been banished from the chief city of the Empire. 


THE AMBITIOUS UNITED STATES. 


T is probable that before next week is closed the United 
States of America will have completed the annexation 
of Hawaii. The treaty between the two countries was 
signed on Wednesday morning, and the Senate of the United 
States was expected to adopt it without delay. Japan is 
the country which has most reason to be apprehensive 
about what has been done. According to the Marquis Ito, 
who was Prime Minister of Japan during the war with 
China, there are 25,000 Japanese in the islands which 
are to be annexed. That is a very large part of the 
populace. How considerable it is may be gathered from 
the fact that in 1893 the American and European voters in 
Hawaii numbered only 1,800. The Japanese Minister at 
Washington has already made formal intimation that his 
country will demand the recognition of her rights under 
subsisting treaties with Hawaii. If his Government insist 
upon those rights, grave difficulties will arise. The Con- 
vention between Japan and Hawaii, which was sealed in 1871, 
is incompatible with a certain treaty between Japan and the 
United States. By the one arrangement, natives of Japan 
are free to settle in Hawaii, and to trade there under a 
most-favoured-nation clause. By the other, the United 
States will be entitled, two years hence, to exclude the 
Japanese from American soil. The M1kapo, therefore, is 
face to face with the contingency that his people may be 
expelled from the lonely islands in the Pacific which they 
have done much to civilize. 

The Marquis Ivo, whose words were published in the 
7imes on Thursday, seemed to regard that prospect without 
alarm. ‘‘We shall certainly not,” he said, ‘ create inter- 
national difficulties about these islands. Events have taught 
us to reflect. We do not seek quarrels. We wish only to 
defend our rights and our honour.” It must be remembered 
that when he spoke thus the Marquis ITo was on his way 
to London, where he is to represent his Sovereign at the 
pageant in honour of the QUEEN, and was natuyally influenced 
by the amiable sentiments with which QueEEN’s Day is 
regarded nearly all the world over. He would have spoken 
otherwise if he had still been Prime Minister, and respon- 
sible for the rights and the honour of his country. How 
either of these is to be defended by a tame surrender of 
both we are unable to understand. Perhaps the statesman 
expects that his Government will have the Treaty forbidding 
the settlement of Japs on American soil expunged from the 
arrangement with the United States. If the States are 
willing to make that concession, the danger of a conflict is 
not great ; but it is unlikely that the States will be found 
so accommodating. America is annexing Hawaii because 
she has been unable to induce the people of that country to 
meet her views about reciprocity in trade. The recalcitrance 
of Hawaii would remain as troublesome as ever if the 
Japanese, who are so numerous in these islands, continued 
to exercise their political influence. They must either be 
disfranchised, then, or expelled. To disfranchise a people so 
energetic and progressive would be a strange act on the part 
of a Republic which proclaims the equality of men. To 
submit to the alternative of expulsion would be an act 
equally strange on the part of Japan, which, in defeating 
China, defeated a nation which at that time was regarded 
as a match for a first-class military power. 
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The possible consequences of the annexation seem to be 
realised more keenly by the American people than they are 
realised by the Government of the United States. At any 
rate, with the exception of a‘ Jingo” journal published in 
New York, the newspaper press in the States is unanimously 
hostile to the step which the Government has taken. The 
Times, for example, ironically urges an immediate vote of 
$50,000,000 towards the building of a navy. In faet, 
it is perceived by the American people that the constitu- 
tional tradition of their country, which is that of a conti- 
nent with no other than trading interests beyond its shores, 
is dropped by the annexation of Hawaii, and that the 
States are undertaking very grave obligations. They must 
prepare themselves to defend the new possession against the 
possible ambitions of other nations. At this moment they 
could not even defend it against Japan, whose navy is 
superior to that of the United States; and we may 
be sure that, if the answer to the protest of the Japanese 
Ambassador is not such as can ba accepted by the 
high-spirited nation which that diplomatist represents, 
Japan will not postpone the vindication of her rights 
and her honour until America has built a navy strong 
enough to make the contest an equal match. The an- 
nexation opens up prospects which are very serious for 
the United States. In the absence of a strong navy, the 
wildest military enthusiasm in New York and the great 
towns of America would not avail to maintain the hold of 
the States upon their new possessions, which are two thou- 
sand miles away from the nearest American port. Besides, 
to France or to England, as well as to Japan, Hawaii may 
become an object of desire. Either country has as good a 
reason as the States have for wishing to possess it. The 
annexation, therefore, which may be the first step in a 
colonising expansion by the United States, would necessarily 
be followed by the development of America into a great 
naval power. That would be the introduction into inter- 
national affairs of a new force which might effect great 
changes in the map of the world. On the other hand, it is 
just possible that, ere it is too late to withdraw, the United 
States, contemplating what permanent annexation of the 
islands might lead to, may regard Hawaii as a white 
elephant which had better be left alone. 


MONARCHY IN THE MODERN WORLD. 


rP\HE extraordinary public interest aroused by the QuEEN’s 

Jubilee depends on a variety of causes, and demands 
a variety of explanations. As a political demonstration, we 
speak of it elsewhere ; but when all has been said that can 
be said of it as a great popular expression of British and 
colonial sentiment with regard to the British Empire, 
much remains that still requires to be accounted for. 
From the point of view of the upper classes especially, 
there seems at first sight to be something almost absurd in 
the eager desire, spontaneously manifested by millions, to 
see a procession of soldiers and ornamental coaches, which 
suggests to the cynic the splendours of a Lord Mayor’s show, 
or even the entry of a menagerie into a gaping country 
town. The wonder increases when we come to consider this 
—that, whereas the entry of the menagerie could be 
witnessed by the country town in comfort, the QuEEN’s 
coming pageant is entailing on willing Londoners a degree of 
annoyance and discomfort which they would certainly resent 
with indignation were they invited to undergo it for any other 
cause. And, indeed, it cannot be denied that the majority 
of the upper classes do feel the occasion a severe tax on 
their patience. Their ordinary social arrangements are 
very seriously interrupted. The wood pavements of 
London, which in a hot June are dusty enough in any 
case, and disagreeably crowded, will now be literally choked 
for ten days or a fortnight with throngs of sight-seers from 
all parts of the world; and the ordinary routine of the 
season will be inevitably as much disturbed as a pond 
would be if some Cyclops threw into it an enormous rock. 
The masses, with whom shows and amusements on a grand 
scale are rare, may reasonably look forward to the Jubilee as 
a glorified Bank Holiday ; but even for them it will be a Bank 
Holiday fraught with unusual drawbacks, one which will 
entail on most of them unusual weariness Band expense, 
Still, upper classes and lower classes alike feel that the 
event of next Tuesday possesses for them an interest which 
not only makes them forget the inconvenience and the 
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expense entailed by it, but also reduces all other interests, 
for the time, to complete insignificance. Publishers are with- 
holding books till the QuEEN’s Jubilee is over, believing 
that nobody now can be in a mood to read them, A 
temporary torpor is to be noticed amongst company pro- 
moters and on the Stock Exchange. The very existence of 
the House of Commons is well-nigh forgotten. Even the 
Powers of Europe are pausing in their quarrels over the 
Eastern Question. 

There is more in this than an outburst, on the part of a 
single race, of Imperial feeling on behalf of its own Imperial- 
ism. The interest felt in the Jubilee represents something 
much less abstract, and at the same time more universal, shein 
pride in the mere idea of national power and ascendency. 
It represents the fact that an idea of this kind never 
appeals to men so strongly as when it is embodied in the 
person of a single ruler; and it thus affords overwhelming 
evidence as |to the part which the monarchical principle 
still plays in human afifairs. Were the power and the ascen- 
dency represented by QuEEN Victoria less great than they 
are, the Jubilee might excite proportionately less interest in 
other countries ; but this power and this ascendency, no 
matter how great, would produce incaleulably less effect than 
they do, if it were not that there is a Sovereign to represent 
them. It is impossible for human beings to think without 
the aid of symbols; the utility of these symbols is in 
proportion to the measure in which they correspond with 
facts ; and no symbol represents the fact of a great Empire 
so completely as a great Empress. No elected President 
could possibly fulfil the same function. Were there an 
elected President at Windsor, instead of an hereditary Queen, 
he might indeed represent the opinions of a majority of 
British voters; but the utmost he could do would be to 
represent the inhabitants of these islands; and he 
would, as a fact, represent only a part of them. He would 
not in any way be representative of the Colonies and of 
India. An hereditary Sovereign, whose position is the 
natural result, not of the balance of parties in these islands 
for a passing moment, but of all the centuries of history 
since England became a realm, stands in the same relation 
to every citizen of the British Empire, and belongs as 
intimately to the native of Madras, of Melbourne, of Cape 
Town, of Toronto, as to any householder in Windsor, or to 
any crofter about Balmoral. A letter appeared last week in 
the Times, signed by “A Peer,’ which had a misleading 
semblance of good sense about it. The writer complained 
that at the ceremonies in St. Paul's Cathedral, whilst all 
the great otticers of the Crown will be present, the Lords 
and Commons—the constitutional Estates of the Realm — 
-will be entirely unrepresented. They will witness the 
procession as spectators, but will form no integral part of 
it. The whele ceremonial, in fact, will, according to this 
writer, be monarchical, not constitutional. Were the QUEEN’s 
Jubilee a mere insular event, there might be 
justice in this criticism ; but, seeing that it is essentially 
not an insular event, but an Imperial, what “ A Peer” 

regards as a defect is in reality an essential feature in the 
arrangements. In the QUEEN’s dominions there are many 
modes of government, and that which prevails in the United 
Kingdom is one of them; but, whilst the Empire has many 
constitutions, it has only one QUEEN ; and the object of the 
Jubilee is to give prominence to that which unites, not to that 
which separates, its diverse and distant provinces. The 
QUEEN represents the British Constitution, it is true ;;but the 
Jubilee is bringing home to the world that she represents 
much besides. 

It is curious to see how, after a century of so-called demo- 
cratic progress, the great part played by Monarchy in the 
government of any extended Empire is being acknowledged 
afresh by a kind of spontaneous pléhiscite. The upper 

classes of this country have always been loyal to the Crown ; 
and they are as loyal now as ever. On the present occa- 
sion, however, it is not from them that the great outbreak of 
enthusiasm comes, but from the people—from the very 
classes who, to the eyes of prophetic Radicals, have seemed, 
sometimes during the last twenty years, on the point of 
repudiating all Queens and Crowns ‘whatever. But we must 
not be content to dismiss the subject thus. Though the 
principle of Monarchy has been shown to possess a vitality 
not suspected by Republican and other philosophers, we 
must not disguise from ourselves that in these days, more 
than ever, the beneficial operation of this principle “depends 
on the character of the Monarch : and without indulging in 
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fulsome and conventional flattery, or in extravagances of 
loyal sentiment, we may say that it is literally not possille 
to overstate the strength which Monarchy has derived 
from the character of QuEEN Victoria. © Whilst never at- 
tempting to exceed the powers given her by the Constitution, 
she hasacquired powers which noconstitution could have give, 
her. There is probably no woman now living in the whole 
world whose individuality is so familiar to so many millions 
asis hers. Wherever it is known it issynonymous with those 
virtues, sympathies, and affections which belong to the lives 
of the humble and of the highly-placed indifferently ; : she is 
the mother as well as the Queen, the citizen as well as the 
Sovereign ; and she thus in the highest and only true sense 
represents the principle of equality, as well as that of 
Sovereignty. Men can be equal in one way only—by each, 
doing his best with unequal capacities, and in an unequal 
situation ; and no one can teach this lesson more effective!) 
than the occupants of thrones, who exhibit in thei 
characters the virtues of private persons, and represent by 
their state and splendour the greatness of great nations. 


THE MARTYRS OF FASHION. 

_—— world possesses more martyrs than it suspects ; and 

we mean by martyrs men who sufter willingly for the 
sake of an ideal. With the martyrs of religion and 
patriotism we are, of course, sufficiently familiar. We know 
them, and we venerate them, for what they are. There are 
men who have suffered in order to do right. There is 
another class almost equally noble—we may call them the 
martyrs of society—who suffer in order “to do the right 
thing.” There is hardly a fashionable shooting-party in 
the autumn at which some of these angels are not enter- 
tained unawares—heroic persons to whom the sight of a 
gun isan abomination, who detest the shooters’ luncheon in 
tent or in keeper's cottage, and do not experience a single 
thrill of exultation when they draw the blood, and shatter 
the feathers of a bird; who yet go forth after breakfast 
without a murmur, to face the tedium of six or se ven mortal 
hours, as bravely as any soldier faces the cannon’s mouth. 
Still more heroic are those who, in defiance of every 
inclination, brave the perils, and what is to them the 
weariness, of the hunting-field. To the born sportsman 
hunting is a supreme delight ; but the sportsman’s instinct 
is born in a man, like a taste for music. Hunting, for one 
in whom the instinct is not innate, is like WAGNER’s latest 
operas for one who “ has no ear” ; yet many men will risk 
broken bones and a ducking merely in order that their 
friends may suppose them to possess a taste for amusements 
which in reality do not amuse them. Neither hunting nor 
shooting, however, excites the spirit of martyrdom to the 
same degree as that to which, amongst the really elect, it is 
excited by the ideal of fashion. People who regard the 
pursuit of fashion ‘as frivolity little guess the labour, the 
anxious thought, the perseverance, the suffering, and the 
self-denial which characterise many of its most assiduous 
votaries. 

Fashion, however, is a word which is used in different 
senses. The fashionable world, when the phrase occurs 
in a newspaper, generally means the great body of what 
is called Society —the world of the well- ‘born, the wealthy, 
the influential, the high in rank—in short, the ¢ 
In speaking of fashion 
here we mean something quite distinct from this. We 
mean not this world as a whole. We mean a mucli 
narrower world within it—a world which some, no doubt, 


would describe as an aristocracy within an aristocracy, 
though others would declare that this definition was 


emphatically and eminently inapplicable to it. The late 
Lord Derpy, indeed, was accustomed to observe that 
nothing was really so anti-aristocratic as fashion. His 
meaning was obvious ; and in a very pithy way his parado» 
puts the facts of the case before us. He meant that, whilst 
aristocracy depended on birth and tradition, on inherited or 
heritable position, and the culture that goes along with 
them, fashion was essentially an affair of personal qualities. 
and was thus not an aristocracy within an aristocracy, but 
a democracy —a democracy even although a Royal personage 
might be its president. This has alw: ays been the case, and 
it always must be. Fashion, in«this limited sense, i- 
essentially the outcome of certain personal idiosyncrasies— 
certain tastes and instincts, accompanied by certain apti- 
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tudes; and what it rests upon fundamentally is in every 
case this—a sense of the seriousness of the moment, and 
the importance of momentary pleasures. More than this is 
required by it; but it cannot be produced without this. 
Fashion requires beauty, brilliance, wealth, charm of 
manner, taste of various kinds, wit, if wit be obtainable. 
It requires all this, and more ; but all this would be of no 
valine whatever if it were not animated by a constant and 
<trenuous sense that the game is worth the candle, and that 
the excitement of the moment compensates for the 
trouble it entails. To many people it does so. Social 
excitement in them produces a sort of dipsomania for 
its sparkle and effervescence. At the bottom of their 
minds they may have as many troubles as other people, or, 
at all events, as many annoyances, and possibly more 
embarrassments ; but social life, or what is called “ gaiety,” 
lias for them so strong an attraction that they completely 
forget all else while it lasts, It is the people who feel this 
most strongly who create fashion, and embody fashionable 
life ; and to whom alone, we may safely say, fashionable life 
in this more limited sense is enjoyable. Fashion, therefore, 
i's quite as much the result of special personal tastes, and a 
special personal temperament, as hunting or shooting is, or 

devotion to literature or to music. But, like hunting or 
-hooting, it offers to its successful votaries a further reward 
besides the immediate pleasure afforded by it-—a sort of 
moral bonus. This is the reputation which it confers; and 
the reputation attracts a number of people who have 
neither taste nor talent for the kind of life that leads to it. 
llere is the class which supplies us with our genuine social 
martyrs; and we shall not, perhaps, be thought to be 
claiming too much for man when we say that these martyrs 
are mostly of the male sex. The instinct for fashion, when 
it is genuine, is probably much stronger in the feminine heart 
thanin the male; but when women do not possess it, they 
have, as a rule, too much strength or too much weakness of 
will to pretend to do so, Men, on the contrary, will struggle 
against the grain, and sacrifice themselves bravely in order 
that others may see them participating in “ gaieties ” which 
they really find worse than funerals. 

Of all these martyrs none deserves a higher place in the 
hagiology of society than the man, unfit for fashion, who 
las married a fashionable wife, and moves on sufferance 
umongst her brilliant friends and admirers with an air of 
vicarious fastidiousness and dismal self-satisfaction. She, if 
she knows the world, as she most probably does, will have 
always a smile ready for him, and treat him with the 
prettiest and most punctilious ritual of respect. When she 
wishes to get rid of his inconvenient presence for an hour 
or so, she will put her hand on his shoulder, and call him 
by some pet name; and he will strut into his club with 
renewed satisfaction at possessing a wife whom any man 
would have given his eyes to win, and whose heart is being 
won by some man at that precise moment. A husband 
like this, who, except for his social vanity, would rarely 
stray beyond his ancestral acres, and whose mildness and 
dulness would fit him to be a sentimental curate, would 
command as a social martyr even higher admiration than 
he does, if he only realised the true nature of the position 
for which he has violated all his tastes, and sacrificed every 
chance of happiness. There is another kind of husband who 
also may claim our attention ; one who, though not inten- 
tionally a martyr, deserves, perhaps none the less, pity for 
lis sufferings as one of fashion’s victims. This is the 
husband——he may be a conscientious peer or country 
gentleman—-who as a landlord or a legislator finds life full 
of duties. Being a desirable parti, he marries, without 
difficulty, a pretty woman whose tastes are apparently 
similar to his own; but by-and-by, after several years of 
matrimony, he wakes to discover that she has become 
famous and fashionable. The Eternal Feminine is an in- 
‘alculable element in life ; and many a young lady who has 
heen the Cinderella of her own family, and still remains as 
« wife in the chrysalis condition for a time, will at some 
unexpected moment show herself in her true colours, with 
which her dressmaker supplies her, and for which her hus- 
band pays. At the same time her face will undergo a 
corresponding change. Something indescribable will pro- 
bably happen to her fringe; something undomestic will 
steal into her lips and eyes; and the husband will see, if he 
can read the signs of the times, that his wife will before 
long have passed out of his own life, or else that—and 
perhaps he will think this the worse alternative—he will be 
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compelled to follow her into hers. Lord Cnesrerrre.p, 
anxious though he was that his son should be.a fine gentle- 
man, would have certainly warned him against any attempt 
at fashion, unless he had that talent for fashionable life 
which cannot exist without the taste for it. 


WEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 

\ ‘OST admirers of Rosert Browning will remember his 
4 short poem on the Morgue—“ The dead-house where 
they show their drowned”—and his description of the 
victims seen by him there one morning : 


The three men who did most abhor 
Their lives in Paris yesterday. 


The subjects of BrowntNc’s elegy were all victims of circum- 
stance—the Socialist maddened by jealousy, the gamester 
maddened by loss, and a third maddened by his wild 
ambition for the impossible : 
The poor boy 

Who wanted to be Bonaparte, 

And have the Tuilleries for toy, 

And could not : so he broke his heart. 


The poet, had he written to-day, instead of many years ago, 
might have been tempted to add a fourth to these three, 
so that he might have a more complete representation of 
the causes and conditions that lead men to abhor life. The 
startling suicide of Mr. Barney Barnato is a curious 
comment on the relations of wealth and happiness, and 
may do something to teach the envious and the unsuccessful 
that good fortune is distributed less unequally than it 
seems to be. Here we have a man who, according to 
the vulgar estimate of success, had won everything 
that material success can give. Starting from the 
obscurest condition which a civilised human being can 
occupy, he found himself at the age of twenty-three, when 
the well-born younger son is leaving Christ Church or 
Trinity, loaded with debts to his tradesmen or to his alma 
mater, and possessed of all the refinements which wealth, 
congenial company, and the intellect of others can 
impart to him—at this age Mr. Barwyato found 
himself entering Kimberley as the clown in a_ small 
travelling circus. Cradled in the slums of the East End of 
London, blossoming into manhood amongst the sawdust of 
a showman’s tent, with a whitened face spotted with scarlet 
patches, and turning head over heels for the delectation of 
the riff-raff of civilisation, he rose, while still he was prac- 
tically a young man, to the command of wealth which 
princes and dukes might envy; to occupy the London 
palazzo of one of the greatest of our English nobles; and 
to dazzle the whole metropolis by an extraordinary palazzo of 
his own, the florid splendours of which are being still polished 
into completion, whilst the tumbler who was to have lived 
in them has been fished, a sodden corpse, from the waves 
whose death he deliberately preferred to life. 

A history such as this may be looked at from two points of 
view—that of the sentimental moralist, and that of the 
scientific philosopher. From either point of view it is 
not uninteresting. To the moralist—or let us cail him 
the moral andthe philosophicalimpressionist— Mr. Barnato’s 
fate will recall two other tragedies, each full, in its way, of 
the incalculable irony of life. The one is the ending of 
the splendours of Baron ALBERT Grant; the other, the 
ending of an illustrious British peer, of the highest 
rank, of almost unlimited fortune, the bearer of an 
historic name, and the possessor—as every one of his friends 
can witness—of an intellect almost cynical] in its calm and 
mordant sanity. Baron ALBert Grant, after the trials and 
vicissitudes of a life-time, acquired a property in the heart 
of Western London, on which he reared for himself and his 
family a lordly pleasure-house. The world, through gilded 
railings, caught glimpses of its mysterious splendours ; and 
behind its marble facade was a solitude full of trees and 
fountains. What has become of it now? The family of 
many an unfortunate adventurer has seen his stately halls 
pass into other hands; but Baron ALBert Grant witnessed 
with his own eyes, not merely the alienation of his palace, 
but also its absolute and complete destruction ; and in fewer 
years than it took his masons to build it, it has been wiped 
off the face of the earth, and its site hidden by lodging-houses. 
As to the other tragedy we have mentioned, the moralizing 
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7 ; philosophercan add nothing to the bare statement that among FINANCE 
; : ‘ NANUL, 
. : i The men who did most abhor : ‘ 
S : Their lives in London yesterday, UBILATION prevails on the Stock Exchange. Most of 
7 i there was numbered one morning the head of the house of  & yesterday was spent by the members in vocal effort, 
- ii RussELL. which was suggested by the distribution of ypies of the 
i With the moralist all this will lead to nothing but National Anthem to be used at the official celebration in 
i” vague moralizing: to new variations in the theme that the House on Monday. Moreover, the petition to the Com- 
allis vanity —vexation of spirit —the blowing about of wind. —_ mittee in favour of closing this day week has been going 
Like Mr. Suanpy on the death of his son, he will be over- round for signature, and then, again, it has been Ascot 


whelmed with the quotable wisdom to this effect that will be | week. Members are the more inclined to make merry becaus: 
suggested to him. But the scientific philosopher will the tone of the markets, when there is any business at all, 
extract a lesson from such events which, if less impressive is distinctly cheerful. Most of the Home Railways aro 
as poetry, will have more practical value. Passing by such — considered to have reached their zenith ; but high hopes are 
financial fiascos as the collapse of Baron ALBert Grant, expressed as to favourable developments after the holiday 
he will regard the suicides of exceptionally rich men as — season in at least three other departments—American Rail 
experimental demonstrations of the relation of wealth to roads and South African and West Australian Mines, The 
happiness; and the great truth which such experiments one shock of the week has been Mr. Baraato’s suicide. 


















































it 
{ will be found to demonstrate is this—that the nature of 
| great wealth, and the attraction which it has for men, are Presumably there will be some hardening of rates in the 
Ff precisely opposite in character to what they are generally money market as the end of the half-year approaches, for 
f supposed to be. The attraction is supposed to be emphatically that always happens in the natural course of things. But 
and typically material. As a matter of fact, it isessentially at present complete ease prevails, as it has pr availed for 
; imaginative and mental. Were there any means of many weeks. So large are the floating supplies of money 
| measuring the pleasurable sensations of which man is suscep- at the command of the market that the various big trans- 
t tible as a mere physical organism—were there any actions that have been negotiated during the week—the 
u hedonometer which should register the sensations of physical payment of calls on the West Australian and Indian loans, 
: satisfaction conveyed tothe consciousness by the highest refine- | and the like--have cnn I scarcely a ripple. Thus, eall loans 
a0 ments of cooking, by gorgeous rooms, by couches stuffed with are still quoted at } per cent., short loans at }# per cent., 
a2 down, by the most expensive carriages—we should find that and best three pot paper at i? per cent., or even lower. 
; the range of the register was surprisingly and absurdly small. The nett ettlux of gold for foreign shipment from the Bank 
4 The workman suddenly placed on an exquisite French chair- of England during the week covered by the current Bank 
lounge, which would any day fetch £500 at Curistige’s, return amounts to the trifling sum of £45,090. There is 
would probably feel himself considerably less comfortable still considerable demand from Russia and Germany, 
than he would on a horse-hair sofa procurable for eighteen whither some of the metal has gone ; but, on the other hand, 
shillings. The elector driven to the poll in a carriage on cee- — we have been receiving supplies from Australia and South 
springs is not conscious of any physical s satisfaction superior Africa, and part of the Continental demand has been met 
to that which he would experience in a well-constructed by gold shipped from the United States and from Argen- 
butcher's cart. Old damask hangings, at five pounds a yard, tina. There is a great deal of talk in the money market as 
would please his eye less than what he would calla “tasty” to the probability of the Bank of England relaxing 
paper, the probable price of which would be two shillings a some of its conservatism and entering the discount market 
r piece. Even the spaciousness of the millionaire’s house, with more determination. At present the Bank dis 
its corridors and its lofty rooms, would represent tothe man counts comparatively few bills, and the question whether 
unaccustomed to them, not luxury, but inconvenience; and it will begin to compete in earnest is regarded with some 
would certainly give him no more physical pleasure than he anxiety by the joint-stock banks. Its position as Govern 
derives from the size and the decoration of the booking-office | ment banker, of course, gives it an advantage over these in 
at St. Paneras Station. When once the primary appetites the possession of funds, and the conditions of competition 
have been satisfied, when once the mind has been amid these circumstancesare unequal. On the other hand, 
relieved of anxiety with regard to the satisfaction of these the departure might be of advantage to the market in en 
appetites in the future, every satisfaction that added wealth | dowing the Bank with more power to regulate the exchanges 
ean give is a satisfaction of the intellect rather thana than it now possesses. But it is a wide question, and 
satisfaction of the senses; and the greater a man’s wealth — should receive very careful consideration before any new 
becomes, the proportion of its value which is purely intellec- | departure is made. 
i tual increases, and the proportion of its value which is 
if purely physical diminishes. The value of wealth, then, The annual report of the Deputy Master of the Mint 
ie being thus mainly intellectual, its failure to produce happi- — shows that we ahword “l over a million more currency lasi 
(tf & ness is not difficult to understand. The cravings of the body year than in 1895, the total coinage of gold, silver, and 
a oe oh. being satisfied,—and the cravings of the body are small bronze for the two years being £6,167,000 and £5,048 ,000 
it when compared with the power of even a moderate income respectively. This, however, is still about a million below 
ait to satisfy them—happiness, as far as wealth is concerned, the average of £7,009,000 for the ten years 1886-95, which 
igi a depends on imagination and ambition, and on the degree — was inflated by the withdrawal and recoinage of light gol 
ie if to which wealth can provide objects as these suggest. under the Act of 1891. The differenc? in regard to the issue 
’ ie ' be One of the commonest effects of wealth on the newly-enriched — of gold coins is almost identical with that for the whole 
He Fae man is the delusion that it will pat within his reach coinage, the issue being £4,809,000 in 1896 against 
z i : incaleulably numerous ideals, out of which he has only to £3,810,000 in 1895, while the average for the previous ten 
Ht : | choose those which he thinks most desirable; and the couse- years was £5,851,000, It is very satisfactory to find that 
; ie) oe quence is that his attention wanders from one to another, the condition of the gold currency continues to show im 
7 4 ‘ > till his brain reels and he can concentrate his desires on none. provement, and that the proportion of light coin received at 
: af Another effect of unlimited wealth is this—that it rarelyean the Bank is steadily decreasing. During the five years 
3 ee: | buy for the man who has newly acquired it the most coveted since the Gold Coinage Act was passed no less tha 
3 + | fraction of what he bargains for. Society may come tohis £32,263,000 has been withdrawn as light ; but £37,430,000 
ey ‘ ig} house ; but it will still treat him as a stranger. He will find — in gold has been issued, so that there is an increase of over 
a PBs that it despises him, even while it is paying court tohim. five millions in the amount circulating. 
ik if ‘? Again, the enjoyment of what he has already acquired may 
j Be q be lost in a senseless but irresistible craving to acquire Consols, which now stand at 112}, have beea strangely 
aie ag more ; or, worse still, in the fear that what he has already stagnant all the week, and it is a sign of their strength 
F ; Tie ee acquired may escape him.* His mind, in short, is just as that their value is so well maintained in spite of the absence 
i iE Beat likely to be racked by the possession of wealth as it is tobe — of business. The smallness of the number of bargains mark ( 
ae ee rt soothed or flattered by it; nor is there anything really sur- on some days this week has been quite extraordinary. 
Sinte fie prising or unnatural in the fact that, whilst many a Other high- class securities have bean quiet. It is not sur 
" grumbling workman, who denouness the rich capitalist, prising that, with so many representatives of the colonies 
; ee lives out a cheerful if not luxurious life, the rich amongst us, we should be hearing a good deal in favour ot 
4 bed.l | : capitalist himself, with every luxury around him, sometimes admitting the colonial loans into the category of Trust 
ae SS finds life a torture to which the Atlantic wave is preferable. securities, and also of the movement for the consolidation ot 
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the colonial stocks into one great loan. There is a good 
deal to be said in favour of the agitators in both cases ; 
especially in the former ; for in spite of all that is written 
in eriticism of the finance of our colonies, the loans are ex- 
cellently seeured in productive undertakings, and the range 
of Trust securities is very narrow and unremunerative, as 
every trustee knows to his cost.. Indian Rupee Paper is 
higher than at the end of last week, for the exchanges are 
better, and silver, which now stands at 273d. an ounce, has 
improved considerably, 


Although in some individual instances, to which we have 
{yom time to time referred, there still seems room for a rise 
.1 Home Railway Stocks, it is becoming more and more 
evident that most of the securities, and especially the more 
speculative ones, have reached a figure which is quite high 
enough. In the continued advance which has been made 
this half year, the satisfactory results which (there is reason 
to believe) will be declared at its close have been discounted, 
and the market is becoming ragged, many people deeming 
it wise to sel, in order to take their profits. On the whole 
the Whitsuntide traftics, the returns of which have been 
completed this week, must be described as rather disap- 
pointing. The weather was not good, and there has doubt- 
less been a widespread disposition to postpone holiday- 
making until the Commemoration celebrations. We 
are now within a fortnight of the ead of the railway 
half year, and in the ordinary way an estimate could be 
made of probable results of the period. But an important 
element of uncertainty is introduced into the situation by 
the fortheoming festivities, so important that the estimate 
would be useless and might be misleading In the last 
Jubilee week, that of 1887, most of the companies showed 
increased earnings over the corresponding week of 1886 ; 
in the case of the District Railway the augmentation was 
as much as 26 per cent. The Great Northern, the Great 
Western, and the South-Western tratlic showed actual 
decreases on the week, due in each case to the heavy falling- 
off in goods traftic. The experience of the Midland Com- 
pany was quite exceptional, for, despite the festivities, 
the passenger receipts declined by £4,427, and the 
goods receipts increased by £12,415, making a net increase 
in the week’s traffic of £7,988. But circumstances 
are so different from those of ten years ago that the 
Jubilee trattie then is little indication of what it may be 
next week. On Commemoration Day itself there will 
doubtless be an immense movement of passengers at very 
low rates, with an interruption of business causing a decline 
in goods receipts, or rather a transfer of those receipts to 
another day. On the whole, any advantage which may 
accrue to the companies in the way of net profits has, 
we consider, been fully discounted. 


The South Eastern Railway Company has apparently 
resolved to discontinue the issue of monthly revenue state- 
ments, and, seeing that it has been the sole representative 
of the practice for a long time, its decision does not 
lay it open to serious criticism. The reasen put forward 
for the step, however, seems to be somewhat insutticient. The 
Secretary did not approve the way in which the April 
statement was received in some quarters, and he will not 
give the critics another chance of saying disagreeable things 
about the Company's earnings. It is open to question 
whether these statements were of any practical value, and 
the way in which they have been dropped shows that railway 
managers do not consider them worth the trouble they 
involve. But if they have been abandoned simply because 
they afford an opportunity for healthy criticism, the sooner 
there is an agitation for resuming their publication the 
better. It is absurd to argue that they are merely use] as 
4 handle for the operations of stock-jobbers, the weekly 
trattic returns being open to precisely the same objections, 
while a strong case could be made out in favour of our Home 
railway companies taking the public into their confidence 
more frequently and completely than they do. 


American rails continue to hold out bright promise, and 
much is expected of them in the market. One of the 
features has been Denver Preference, a dividend anounce- 
ment being expectel. One of the American magnates 
has been saying that the Governor of the Bank of 
England has expressed the opinion that it only requires 
currency reform to establish a period of much prosperity in 
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the States, and that financiers here are watching the pro- 
gress of the country with great interest. How long 
it will take to establish currency reform is a matter of 
uncertainty ; but operators on both sides of the Atlantic are 
looking forward to the time when Congress shall adjourn, 
Congress and its vagaries being considered a disturbing 
factor in the situation. The Stock Exchange thinks that next 
month—that is, after the festivities are over and people 
settle down again to business—will be a good one in the 
American market. 


Foreigners are quite featureless as far as European 
Government securities are concerned ; but there is a good 
deal of fluctuation in the South American securities. There 
have been revived rumours of a further loan issue to be 
made by Uruguay ; but the price is kept fairly firm by those 
whose duty it seems to be to prevent its falling far. There 
is now a chance that the Brazilian Government will not lease 
the State railways after all ; but it is difficult to see how it can 
manage to make both ends meet unless it adopts some such 
financial expedient. Meantime Argentina, strange to say, 
appears inclined to step into the breach, for the Executive 
has made a proposal that the State railways of that country 
should be leased. Is this an expedient to enable the fulfil- 
ment of the promise to resume full interest payment on the 
external debt? The announcement of the annexation of 
Hawaii by the United States has created some demand for 
the Hawaiian Government six per cent. bonds, of whose 
existence very few people were aware. The total amount 
is only £200,000, and the bonds are quoted at about 105. 
The yield, of course, is high, and the seeurity under the 
United States Government good; but then the Government 
may begin immediately to redeem the bonds. The establish- 
ment of a sinking fund for the purpose appears to have 
been neglected by the Hawaiian Government ; but it is not 
American to go on paying six per cent. when the loan can 
be arranged on a different basis. 


Paraguay participates with Honduras in the honour, 
such as it, of excelling even its South American neighbours 
in the dishonest treitment of its foreign creditors. But 
with the gold premium standing at 700 per cent., the 
people are beginning to think it would be advisable to do 
something to put their house in order. They have, there- 
fore, appealed to their Government to take steps for the 
rehabilitation of the currency. The first step proposed is 
decidedly characteristic. A new department is to be 
formed, whose duty it will be to re-establish the country’s 
credit by reducing the gold premium to reasonable propor- 
tions and keeping it there. Nothing heroic, apparently, 
is to be attempted in order to attain this result, the idea 
evidently being that a new legislative enactment will be 
sutticient. However, it is certainly satisfactory that the 
people are discovering the inconveniences of a depreciated 
currency. When they find that paper resolutions do not 
effect a cure, perhaps they will adopt more promising 
measures. Ultimately it may be borne in upon them that 
to sustain the country’s credit by fair finance is, after all, 
the best policy. 


South Africans have quite recovered from the shock of 
the appalling Barnato affair, and they present the one 
really animated feature of the Stock Exchange. A good 
deal of the business is merely professional ; but the market 
already shows signs of widening, and yesterday there was a 
marked demand for a few of the deap-level shares. Presi- 
dent Kruger has definitely promised a reduction of railway 
rates, and has given a very broad hint that the dynamite 
monopoly will be rendered less irksome. There were at one 
time renewed rumours that the Chartered Company was in 
need of money, and borrowings and loan issues were freely 
discussed; but all the rumours receive an _ explicit 
denial from the officials, and have had to give plac? to others 
as to a modification of the Charter. On the whole the 
influences surrounding the market are favourable,and far out- 
weigh the temporary effect of the Barnato incident, especially 
as his house of business declares that it willinvolve no liquid- 
ation of securities, and will c.use no alteration in the conduct 
of the firm’s affairs. Oaareason why the decline in Barnato 
shares was so slight and so quickly reversed, is that the 
shares were already low. There was not much farther 
to fall. Thus, Barnato Consolidated shares have already 


* declined from 32} to 1} since the boom of 1895, Johannes- 
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burg Consolidated from 7 to 2, Buffelsdoorn from 9 to 1}, 
Lydenburg and New Rietfontein from 6? to 13, and so oo. 


Sir John Forrest, as becomes the Premier, believes heartily 
in the future of the gold industry of W estern Australia, 
He has been pointing with pride to the fact that the Colony 
has produced more of the metal in the first eleven years of 
its existence as a recognised gold field than South Africa 
produced in the first twenty, and he has pledged his 
Government to do all it can to further the prosperity of the 
industry. The returns of the new West Australian 
Chamber of Mines for the past month show that the gold 
produced in the Colony and exported amounted to 59,111 
ounces, valued at £224,624, against 39,660 ounces, valued 
at £150,709, in the preceding month. This is rapid pro- 
gress, and should it continue Westralia will soon be an easy 
first as a gold producer among the Australasian colonies. 
The outlook for the shares is hopeful, as we showed last 
week. Meantime, some of the older Australian mines 
should not be overlooked. There is Mount Morgan, for 
example, which during the ten or eleven years of its 
existence has produced 1,631,199 ounces of gold, realising 
considerably over six millions sterling, of which nearly 
43 millions has been distributed as dividend. Moreover, 
there are certainly no signs of the mine giving out, and the 
ore appears to become “richer, the yield of gold per ton 
crushed showing considerable improvement. The expen- 
diture upon the new reduction plant which has been 
creeted is nearly at an end, and there is reason to expect 
a higher dividend, than thirty per cent. per annum, 
to which the shareholders have been accustomed. Even 
with that dividend, the shares at the present price 
yield 83 J cent. to the investor. The Indian mines 
are still in favour, although the Mysore dividend was a 
little Bat nit a The stoicism with which the disap- 
pointment was borne shows the strength with which the 
shares are held. After all, the company is likely this vear 
to exceed even the hundred per cent. dividend it paid last 
year. Coromandels are more speculative, especially after 
their recent rise; but they are still of high promise. 


In the Miscellaneous market the shares that have 
attracted principal attention are Bovrils, Lyons, and Har- 
rods. Bovril shares have been somewhat excited, and a 
good deal of uncertainty prevails as to the rate of dividend 
to be declared next month; the great company’s first dis- 
tribution is naturally anticipated with very much interest. 
The shares of J. Lyons & Co. have advanced materially, 
because the company has obtained the sole contract to 
supply the refreshments at Olympia, which is to be opened 
again with a Barnum show. MHarrod’s shares have from 
time to time been depressed, as it has become more and 
more evident that seats to see the procession on Tuesday 
are becoming a drug. Many public companies will 
obviously reap rich profit from next week’s celebrations ; 
but in most cases the effect has been discounted, 


The Lautaro Nitrate Company's report for the past year 
provides more pleasant reading than most reports which have 
preceded it. Even here, however, it is easy to trace the effects 
of the depression from which the industry has been suffering, 
although the fact is carefully kept in the background in the 
accounts. The nett profit is given as £60,809 against 
£52,278 for the previous year; but when we come to 
examine how this excellent result has been attained we find 
it is necessary to make certain reservations. In the first 
place, £16,195 has been taken from the special reserve for 
na Raed ; and, further, no account is taken of the 
sum of £10,667 set aside last year as a sinking fund 
for the redemption of debts. This makes a difference of 
£26,862 in favour of 1895: but it would be ungracious to 
labour the point, considering the very low prices for the pro- 
duet which ruled last year. It may be pertinent to the 
subject, however, to enquire what prospect there is of an 
improvement in this respect, and whether it would not be 
advisable to reduce the dividend on this occasion in view of 
the very slender chance of an advance in prices in the near 
Tuture 

PROSPECTUSES BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 

New companies are naturally conspicuous by their 
absence at such a time as this: but several are being held 
over until after the festivities, and will then make their 
appearance, Of the few whose prospectuses are before 
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the public, the Peertess Mera, anp Martixo, Limirep, 
offers for subscription 60,000 cumulative preference shares 
carrying a dividend of 53 per cent., and 40,000 ordinary) 
shares. The company acquires the Peerless Metal busines. 
at Birmingham, and the extensive properties connecte:| 
with it, for a purchase price of £130,000, of which £80,000 
will be in cash and the remainder in shares. The profits 
are estimated at £27,600 per annum, and full particulars 
of the business are given in the prospectus. The flotation of 
Hampron AND Sons, Limirep, the’ well-known furniture 
house, is an interesting event, and there seems plenty of 
margin of security for the debentures offered, providing tlie 
business maintains its high status. A blemish in the pro- 
spectus, however, is the profit statement. The average 
profits for the past three years, it is said, were £19,969, and 
the profits for each year were considerably in excess of 
those of the preceding year. Why not state what the 
profits actually were in the ordinary way, instead of taking 
this roundabout method ¢ Then, again, it is surely playing 
to the gallery for the management of Hampton's to 
put such a statement in the prospectus as that the profits 
will include the proceeds of the sale of seats to view the 
Jubilee Procession. As to the prospectus of the N. A. P. 
Breap Company, Linirep, it is searcely worthy of a 
moment's consideration. Already the very title of the 
Company is in dispute, for it appears that there is a 
N. A. P. Window Company, Limited, which registered its 
trade-mark long ago, and wishes it distinctly understood 
that it has no connection with the new Bread Company. 
The prospectus gives no solid data to go upon, being 
mainly composed of a mass of testimonials as to the new 
bread. The remarkable document is being issued in 
Germany, Austria, and Belgium, as well as here, and we 
should allow the Germans, Austrians, and Belgians to sub 
scribe the quarter of a million capital, which nearly all 
goes as purchase price for patents of which there is no past 
record of success ; indeed, the prospectus does not even set 
forth the usual certificates showing the patents to be 
valid. There are no particulars of premises to be acquired ; 
upon any profits that may be earned, the founders’ shares 
have a large claim after a certain minimum ; in fact, the 
prospectus is one of the worst we have seen, and we cannot 
imagine anyone subscribing to the Company’s capital. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


STATE SOCIALISM IN A YOUNG COUNTRY. 
To the Editor of THe British REVIEW AND NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


Sir,—The democratic movement which began at the end 
of last century, and continued during the first half of 
the present, was, in many countries of the European 
continent, directed against a class which monopolized 
political power and held the people in a state of civic 
subjection. In Italy, on the contrary, this class scarcely 
exists. The various provinces of Italy were divided into 
small states or principalities ruled over by a king, or a 
duke, or a prince who, more often than not, was a foreigner, 
but who, in any case, was favoured by the support of some 
great foreign power. Whilst the other great European 
monarchies required for the maintenance of their power an 
aristocracy which would assist and uphold them, the petty 
sovereigns of Italy, having each one efficient support 
from outside, could dispense with an aristocracy, <A 
political aristocracy is, in fact, wanting in Italy, Never- 
theless, the social spoliation which the mass of the Italian 
population suffered from those petty sovereigns and those 
foreign powers was terrible. But as culture in Italy is 
very little diffused, and as foreign influence makes itself 
felt in a very limited way, so the democratic movement is 
but slow in developing ; and whereas elsewhere in Europe 
the democratic movement was directed against that class 
which held the political power, in Italy, on account of this 
class being absent, and its place being occupied by petty 
kings and princes, the democratic movement took national 
unity as its programme. 

But as on the rest of the Continent, so also in Italy, the 
force at the back of the movement was the want and the 
desire of liberty. The democracy proposed the conquest of 
political power as a means of obtaining this object. As 
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elsewhere, so in Italy, the political power was gained; and 
as abroad, so in Italy, the democracy mistook their posses- 
sion of the means for the end. They forgot that the con- 
quest of political power was only a means of enforcing that 
social justice and that economic and individual liberty, the 
want of which was at the bottom of most of their sufferings 
under the old réyime. It is true that Italy took part in 
the economic policy of the Treaties of Commerce, and that 
she stipulated for a series of Commercial Treaties, first with 
France herself, then with Switzerland, and so on. But this 
economie liberty of the Treaties was little more than 
fictitious, and these Treaties, under the appearance of 
economic liberty, lent themselves afterwards to the most 
hateful system of protection, The semi-liberal Treaties of 
(ommerce—such as those which were concluded on the 
Continent after 1860-——by limiting their protection to 
certain goods, whilst exposing others to the competition of free 
trade, inevitably excited the protective spirit amongst the 
manufacturers of the latter. Cobden himself was not de- 
ceived as to the efficacy and endurance of the economic 
system of the Commercial Treaties. Cobden expressed all 
his anxiety on this head to Chevalier in some letters dated 
1864—that is, searcely four years after the conclusion of the 
Treaty between France and England, Unfortunately, facts 
have fully proved the truth of Cobden’s gloomy predictions. 

After 1878, 1882, and 1887 especially, the rates of the 
[talian custom-house assumed more and more a_ protec- 
tionist character, and special financial laws regarding 
certain goods were voted by the Parliament. Now, these 
customs rates include about 400 different kinds or 
qualities of goods. It is a Custom House tariff which 
takes the system of Colbert for its model, All the Italian 
industries, therefore, either directly or indirectly, are in- 
fluenced more er less by the customs rates. The Italian 
State holds in its hands the means of causing ruin or pros- 
perity to whatever industry it may choose, and the Italian 
producers consider the Government as the dispenser of the 
prosperity of their industries. The Government is simply 
besieged with demands from the producers, who ask indi- 
vidually for preferential Custom House protection or special 
favours. And the Government endeavours to satisfy them 
all partially—which fact is proved by the enormous number 
of goods included in the Custom House tariff. But in par- 
tially satisfying everybody, the effect of Custom House 
protection becomes in a great measure eliminated. In 
protecting all partially, the object of protection partly dis- 
appears. But if the effect of protection when granted to 
all manufacturers or producers is lessened, yet its disastrous 
effects still remain and act on the mass of the people. 
And the mass of the Italian population suffered from this 
disastrous system, because the most rigid Custom House 
protection was allowed to goods which were most generally 
used and most necessary for the consumption of the masses. 
To begin with grain, a Custom House duty of seven franes 
and a half is paid on every ettolitro of corn. With the 
present prices of grain in the international market, this 
duty increases the price in Italy by about one-third at the 
least. Petroleum and sugar are taxed Very highly, far 
more so than the value of the goods themselves. Woollen, 
cotton, and linen goods are subject to import duties which 
amount to one-third of the cost of the goods; the tax on 
salt is 700 per cent. higher than the cost of production ; 
the Government duties on alimentary goods attack almost 
exclusively the most necessary articles of food, upon which 
also the communal or town duties weigh enormously. In 
short, it may be stated that of the 600 millions of lire 
which the Italian State exacts under the form of duties 
on goods for home consumption, not less than two-thirds 
concern goods for general consumption. 

A system of State Socialism was developing itself con- 
temporaneously with this Custom House protection. Before 
the union of the small Italian States in 1859, taken all 
together and including Piedmont, there was a_ total 
publie expenditure of scarcely 600 millions of franes 
(£24,000,000),. Already in 1862-—hardly two years after 
the unification of Italy—the public expenditure of the 
new Government was 926 millions (£57,040,000). The 
receipts, however, followed very slowly on this enormous 
increase of expenditure, and for 1862, between the expen- 
diture and the receipts, the final balance showed a deficit of 
446 millions of franes (£17,840,000). In spite of the 
enormous figure already attained, the expenses of the 
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Government continued to increase, so quickly that in 1871 
they had surpassed 1,000 millions (£40,000,000) ; and for 
that same year to the expenses of the Central Government 
were added those of the provinces and communes, which 
were 417 millions (£16,680,000) more. Thus the total of 
public expenditure in Italy amounted to 1,430 millions of 
lire (£57,200,000). 

These are the triumphs of State Socialism which find 
expression in new public services more or less stupid or 
useless, and always badly performed. The maintenance of 
the army contributes, in a great measure, towards the con- 
tinual increase of the Government expenses. The national 
debt is continually increasing likewise, on account of the 
construction of new railroads; and to such straits has the 
Italian State been driven, that up to 1896 it has sold 
more than a thousand millions of lire (£40,000,000) of 
landed property, which until 1860 belonged to ecclesiastical 
institutions. The national debt, which in 1862 amounted 
to 3,109 millions of frances (£124,360,000), in 1895 reached 
a total which is not far short of fourteen thousand millious 
of franes (£560,000,000). 

But as in the late ministry, so in the present, the country 
has at last a statesman, in the person of Sig. Luigi Luzzatti, 
who has shown that he understands how to check the torrent 
of public extravagance, As he succeeded in finding means 
to puta stop to the increase of public expenditure in 1889-90 
and the following years, so in this new Cabinet of the 
Marquis di Rudini, Signor Luzzatti has been able, much 
to his credit, to establish a firm equilibrium between the 
receipts and the public expenditure, for which his country 
owes him a debt of gratitude. The last balance of 
1895-96 was closed with a loss of only 1,600,000 franes 
(£64,000); the present balance of 1896-97 shows a sur- 
plus of 1,600,000; and that of 1897-98 will show, in all 
probability, a balance ef six millions (£240,000). 

Still, if the expenditure of the Italian Government be com- 
pared with private wealth, the amount of money which the 
State absorbs will be found to be disproportionately large. 
As no trustworthy estimate can be formed of the various 
sources of private incomes in Italy, it becomes necessary, in 
order to calculate the total resources of the country, to have 
recourse to the well-known process of multiplying the total 
mean value of inherited goods by the number of years which 
a generation of persons would be reckoned to live. Making 
use of this method, it will be found that the total wealth of 
the country has indeed increased greatly during the past 
twenty years, but that it has not increased with as much 
rapidity as the population. There can be no reason for this 
except economic misgovernment; and this being so, the 
teaching of history is plain. 

In no other country is the system of State Socialism so 
fully developed as in Italy, and in no other country is the 
economic action of the State anything like so disastrous. 

I am, ete., 


June 17, 1897. G. FLaninoo. 


SCIENCE DURING THE VICTORIAN ERA. 
To the Editor cf THE British REVIEW AND NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


Sir,—I should like to call attention through the medium 
of your columns to the desirability of commemorating in a 
suitable manner the evolution of science and engineering, 
notably in regard to railways and telegraphs, which forms 
so characteristic a feature of Her Majesty's reign, and for 
which this country is, in so large a measure, responsible. 

Something has been done in this direction at the exhibi- 
tion at Earl’s Court, where may be seen, side by side with 
the corresponding apparatus of to-day, a representation of 
the state of affairs in‘each particular at the date of the 
Queen’s accession. 

But, quite apart from such temporary methods of com- 
memoration, would it not be eminently fitting that some 
steps should be taken to especially celebrate and place on 
record the great achievements of science and their effects on 
civilisation, brought about during this Victorian Era, which 
all British subjects in every part of the world have just now 
so close at heart? This might take shape in literature, or, 
with equal suitability, in a monument. 

It is highly probable that foreign countries would wish to 
join us in a celebration of the above description, regard 
being had to the international character of our telegraphic 
system, and particularly when we remember that England 
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is justly recognised as the fountain-head of telegraphs, as 
also of railway engineering. 

There have been many suggestions with reference to 
celebrating the Queen’s long reign, but none, so far as I 
kuow, of the precise nature here indicated. With the hope 
that some practical issue may be arrived at to give effect to 
a scheme of this deseript:on,—I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES Bricut. 
53, West Cromwell Road, S.W., June 17, 1897. 
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MR. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON’S JUBILEE ODE. 
The Men of Greater Britain. By Turopore Watts-DUNTON 
London and New York : John Lane. 
FYXHE long-expected Jubilee Ode of the Poet Laureate will 
appear almost immediately ; but another poet has been 
before him in celebrating the same occasion ; though we think 
that the line taken by the two writers will prove to be so 
different that no comparison will be suggested. Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, whose poem is published to-day, finds his in- 
spiration in the forthcoming Naval Review, and welcomes our 
Colonists—“ the men of Greater Britain”—whom the sea, 
under Britannia’s rule, still unites so closely with ourselves. 
Mr. Watts-Dunton is well known to the literary world as one 
of our most accomplished critics, and especially as a student of 
the niceties of the poetic art. Admirable critics of poetry 
have been often bad poets themselves. Readers of Zhe Men 
of Greater Britain must judge whether Mr. Watts-Dunton 
be not an exception to the rule. His critical faculty will be 
found to show itself in the precision of form which he has 
given to his poem. His wide and impassioned patriotism, and 
his loyalty to his Sovereign, which is part of it, are character- 
istic of the virile citizen who is touched with a poet’s fervour ; 
and the stately movement of his periods is evidence of the 
poet's art. The ode is divided into two parts, the second of 
which describes what we may call “the gathering of the clans’ 
—of the men of Greater Britain from their various and widely 
separated homes. In the following lines he refers to New 
Zealand and Australia : 
And from those sisters of the South, 
Betrothed to stars of deeper soul than ours, 
Whose young lips feel the mother’s mouth, 
Who still remember scent of English flowers: 
New Zealand shedding, far away, 
Fragrance of Albion o'er the vast expanse; 
Australia, round whose coral way 
Pacific billows write in sptay 
A word in sunbeams on the gleaming day— 
Faith’s word, * Advance.” 
All say, ‘ Belovéd Angel, Thou 
Whose flag above Thy Channel ne’er is furled, 
Thine England’s moat is wider now— 
Ocean, who lisps her name around the world!” 
This stately passage is a good example of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
style ; and will also indicate with sufficient clearness the noble 
and virile spirit by which the whole ode is animated. 
Together with his ode he publishes four sonnets, addressed to 
the entire race that speaks the language of Shakespeare. They 
dwell on the idea that in addition to the Imperialism of 
politics, there is an Imperialism of thoaght and literature, 
which makes the British peoples one. Mr. Watts-Dunton has 
given special attention to the sonnet; and those which he 
has now written show his own command of this difficult and 
beautiful instrument. 
CHRISTIE'S. 
Memorials of Christie's. Two volumes. By W. Roperrts, 
author of U'he Book-hunter in London. London: Bell. 
'T is not unfair to Mr. Roberts to say that his compilation is 
greatly injured by its size and weight. Only a strong man 
can hold up one of these volumes for more than a very few 
minutes, and reading becomes hard labour. With this sentence 
we have finished fault-finding. In every other respect the 
book is delightful : it is clearly written, full of curious inform- 
ation, and magnificently illustrated. Mr. Roberts leads off with 
a little-known fact. “The founders of two eminent London 
firms ” came, about the same time, from a calling ‘‘ which seemed 
little likely to augur success.” John Murray (founder of 
the eminent publishing house which still bears his name) and 
the first James Christie were contemporaries in the navy, 


and left it to set up in business “within a few months of one 


another.” Both were Scotsmen, and had the business faculty 
which is so often an attribute of the men of the northern king- 
dom. They had, says Mr. Roberts, “the infinite capacity for 
mastering details which alone makes successful men of busi- 
ness.” James Christie was born at Perth in 1730. Having 
entered the navy as a midshipman, he abandoned the service 
before he was twenty, in order to marry. He became assistant 
to an auctioneer in Covent Garden, and in 1766 set up in Pall 
Mall on his own account. All contemporary accounts describe 
him as tall and dignified, of good manners, and gifted with 
persuasive eloquence. At first his principal business was with 
estates and houses ; but he soon took to selling pictures, and 
the preliminary “ views” became, as they remain, a fashionable 
lounge. It was not, however, “until very late in the century 
that Mr. Christie’s sales were reported by the press, and then 
only in fits and starts, and in a very perfunctory manner.” He 
lived at his place of business in Pall Mall, near his friend 
Gainsborough, who painted his portrait, and in the same house 
he died in 1803. He was succeeded by a second James ; left 
sons in the army and the navy; and one, the youngest, 
Samuel Hunter, who distinguished himself as a mathemati- 
cian. ‘The second Christie was an authority on Greek vases ; but 
his works, which Mr. Roberts enumerates, are now somewhat out 
of date. His son, the third James, who died in 1834, left his 
business to his brother George, who retired in 1863 and became 
a country squire. A fourth James remained senior partner of 
Christie and Manson, a name first heard of in 1831. Half of 
old Schomberg House was spared when in 1852 the War Office 
authorities built their present ugly and dingy pile ; but Gains- 
borough’s palette and an allegorical figure of art are over the 
now closed door. As early as 1823, the firm removed to King 
Street, and there it remains unto this day. The old, plain 
exterior and entrance gave way in 1893 to the present hand- 
some hall, and works are still in progress for the complete 
renewal of the front. The staircase leading to the sale rooms 
is spacious and of a charming design in panelled and carved oak ; 
and, with the exception of the old octagon, which figures in so 
many prints, the rooms havebeen made new and more suitable 
for the adequate display of works of art. 

Of the early sales Mr. Roberts gives many interesting details. 
Pictures were almost from the first the staple of the firm. 
Taste has changed ; yet Christie’s remains, and the neat little 
epeeches with which Mr. Woods introduces a lot of special 
importance are the counterparts of those delivered by James 
Christie a hundred years ago and more. In 1771, for example, 
he said of a Carlo Dolci Madonna, “ If we consider this match- 
less and inestimable picture, we shall find in it an union of the 
whole art of painting.” Those were the days when the late 
Italian school was in public favour. No one would say as 
much for a Carlo Dolci picture now, and no one would give, as 
Hewitt, a dealer, gave, 520 guineas for it. About the same 
time Guercino, another artist of the same school, which com 
prised Domenichino, the Caraccis, Luca Giordano, Salvator 
Rosa, and several other very poor painters, used to attain 
prices which seem marvellous to us. One of the Salvator 
tosas in the National Gallery, which has figures of Mercury 
and a woodman, was bought in 1800 for 1550 guineas, and a 
Garofalo for 1000. The pictures of Guido, when they are in 
good condition, still maintain their old prices ; but it is odd to 
read that whilst in the Ottley collection “Susannah and the 
Elders,” by Caracci, went for 560 guineas, the exquisite little 
“ Vision of a Knight,” by Raphael, reached only 470, and was 
subsequently bought by the National Gallery for £100. The 
history of the Foulis collection, which had formed the Public 
Academy at Glasgow, is carious. It is one of the few instances 
on record in which a taste for the fine arts “ proved financial 
and physical ruin.” The pictures had chiefly been purchased 
on the continent at great cost by Robert and Andrew Foulis. 
Andrew died, and his brother resolved in 1776 to sell them. 
He issued a catalogue in three volumes, and brought the col- 
lection to Christie, who, in fac2 of the fact that the market 
was just then glutted with importations from Paris, advised 
him to wait. This advic2 Foulis disregarded, and the 
pictures were sold without reserve, the result showing, when all 
expenses had been defrayed, a balance in his favour of just 
fifteen shillings. 

Among the numerous excellent illustrations is a picture of 
the famous set of three vases of old Sévres china which were 
long preserved in the Coventry family. They were made in 
1759, and were bought by the sixth Earl of Coventry—the same 
who married one of the beautiful Miss Guanings. In 1874 they 
were put up at Christie’s and were bought by the late Lord 
Dudley, who bid for himself, at 10,000 guineas. It would be 
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very easy to compile from Mr. Roberts’s portly volumes an 
entertaining and instructive book oa the art of judiciously 
collecting ; but we have said enough to show how much may 
be gathered from them, by the exercise of patience and physical 
exertion. 


POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. 

Political Pamphlets: Selected and Arranged by A. F. 
PoLtaRD. With an Intreduction and Explanatory Notes. 
The Pamphlet Library. London; Kegan Paul. 

Tt book may fairly be described as an anthology of 

pamphlets. Now, anthologies of lyric verse, or collections 
of short stories by separate hands, may be delightful and 
valued possessions; for each poem and cach story is an 
artistic whole complete in itself, capable of affording us dis- 
tinctive enjoyment. But a volume such as this, which re- 
sembles the shopman’s packet of samples, stands on a different 
footing. It is undeniable that the sample may send one 
to the thing itself ; but that is not a sufficient reason to justify 
one in recommending this book. For instance, here are two 

tracts of Halifax’s, whom Mr. Pollard perhaps overrates as a 

writer. Their merit is obvious ; yet, torn away from their 

natural context, without the background of contemporary 
events, they are only to be appreciated by a man with some 
special knowledge of history. If, on the other hand, Mr. 

Pollard had published a volume of Halifax's writings, it 

would probably have had quite as good a chance of sale as 

this bundle of cuttings, and anybody reading it through 
would acquire sufficient familiarity with the names and 
characters under discussion to get a just sense of its 
qualities. Such a book would have a real value for scholars ; 
but this miscellaneous gleaning is worthless to the book lover, 
aud little likely to interest the reader who likes his books from 

Mudie’s. Who on eaith cares to read two detached tracts by 

Swift?) If we want Swift we take him down from the 

shelf. The third Draper is a great pamphlet and worthy 

of its place; but why was the Free Thoughts on the 

Present State of Affairs chosen? It is not well known, it can- 

not be understood without considerable knowledge of history, 

even with Mr. Pollard’s notes; it certainly has no 
place among pamphlets which are assumed in the preface 
to have “exercised a striking influence upon the current 
of events.” And, for Swift, it is mediocre. No one on reading 
it would say, This man is the greatest of all pamphleteers. 

Who, again, desires to have sixty miscellaneous pages of Burke, 

which inevitably send one to the original, discontented with 

fragments! Arbuthnot’s Art of Polttical Lying is salt 
that has lost its savour, and this, again, flies in the teeth of 

Mr. Waugh’s preface, for it certainly did not affect the course 

of history a jot. 

We should have held Mr. Pollard justified of his endeavour 
if he could have got together more papers like the introduction 
to Colonel Sexby’s Adllingno Murder. Everyone who knows 
the name of Cromwell needs no further comment upon 
this resounding period : 

And if in the black catalozue of high malefactors few can be found 
that have lived more to the affliction and disturbance of mankind than 
your Highness hath done, yet your greatest enemies will not deny but 
there are likewise as few that have expired more to the unvversal benefit 
of mankind than your Highness is like todo. To hasten this great good 
s the chief end of my writing this paper; and if it has the effect I hope 
t will, your Highness will quickly be out of the reach of man’s malice, 
and your enemies will only be able to wound you in your memory, which 
strokes you will not feel. 

Halifax’s Cautions for the Choice of a Member of Parliament 
tempt quotation; they are a curious mixture of the old 
and the new prose, the voice of Bacon and the voice of 
Swift: ‘Great drinkers are less fit to serve in Parliament than 
is apprehended. Nothing is more frail than a man too far 
engaged in wet popularity.” “Some men knock loud only to 
be let in; the bustle they make is animated only by private 
interest. The outward blaze only is for religion and liberty. 
The true lasting fire, like that of the vestals which never went 
out, is an eagerness to get somewhat for themselves.” We are 
grateful to Mr. Pollard for an introduction to this witty 
gentleman ; but we wish that he had not been thrown into a 
literary rag-bag. It is sad to see good paper and print wasted, 
along with care and intelligence, in producing what, by the 
very scheme of its being, can have no real value. Sadder still 
is the sens: which these pages awaken of the Nemesis of 
journalism. These tracts, pamphlets, what you will, are at 
best magnificent ephemerids; they survive only as dried 
specimens ; the life is out of them; they are bloodless and 
ineffectual, like the ghosts of the heroes in Hades. Burke is 
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not “immortal in his own despite,” but mortal and perishing in 
spite of his immortal genius. ‘The pamphlet, like the journa- 
list’s effort, appeals to the passion and experience of the 
moment; 1t focusses itself to a disproportioned estimate of 
things ; its essence is perfect response to a particular stimulus, 
and when the stimulus disappears we have to call on history to 
furbish up a cold substitute for the warm and _palpitating 
environment of contemporary life. 


EIGHT NEW POETS. 
In London, and other Poems. By C. G. Suzarer. London : 
Elliot Stock. 
The Opening of the Gates. By James MacBeru. London: 
Kegan Paul & Co. 

Echoes. By Joseruine Curtis Woopsury. Decorated by 
Eric Tape. New York and Londoa ; Putnam’s Sons 
Optimus, and other Poems. By M. R. 5S. London: Swan 

Sonnenschein & Co. 
Word Sketches in Windsor. By ALexanper Bucxusr. Lon- 
don: Digby, Long & Co. 
Wild Myrtle. By L. M. Livrte. London: J. M. Dent. 
Lyries of Lowly Life. By Paut Laurence Dunsar. Lon- 
don ; Chapman & Hall. 
England's Glory. By F. W.Coutter. London: Digby, Long 
& Co, 
W E reviewed last week Mr. Courthope’s history of the 
Progress of English Poetry, and we pointed out that 
the work was less concerned with the merits of this or that 
poet, regarded as an individual writer, than with the general 
progress in style, and with the English language as an 
instrument developed for the poet’s use. We compared 
this progress to the progress that has been made in instru- 
ments of music, and pointed out that almost anybody who 
‘an play at all could elicit certain sounds from a Broadwood 
pianoforte which the best musician in the world could never 
have elicited from a harpsichord. All this is true; yet we 
fear that anybody who may dwell on the thought of how 
style in English poetry has developed will be strangely dis- 
appointed when he looks at nine out of every ten of the 
volumes published by the would-be poets of to-day. Of such 
volumes we have now before us eight. Of tes: eight, two rise to 
the level of cultivated and refined mediocrity, and accordingly 
form good eximples of the utmost thata general progress in 
style can do, without the co-operation of individual poetic 
genius. The remainder show, in very varying degrees, how 
absurd and lifeless the most highly developed languag> may 
become, when handled by versifiers whose talents or educa- 
tion fall ever so little below mediocrity. 

The best of these volumes are both by Scotsmen-—Jn 
London, and other Poems, by Mr. Shearer, and he Opening of 
the Gates, by Mr. James MacBeth. So far as style goes, Mr. 
Shearer is by far the better writer. He has no excep- 
tional sense or command of meloly; but within limits his 
ear is accurate, and his verses often possess something of 
finish and dignity. The following lines from an elegy called 
“ Asleep” show the author at his best : 

She sleepeth all alone 
With flowers about her head, 
And on her heart a stone, 


In summer all the day 
She hatha gown of green, 
Gold-broidered like a queen, 
And bright with flowers of May, 
But in the winter night 
She lieth all in white. 
She hath forgotten all, 

She knows and heeds us not. 
The hours like rose-leaves fall 
Within that lonesome spot, 

And song-birds softly call. 


Besides dignity and finish, there is here real feeling; but 
in the volume as a whole feeling is absont, or if present in the 
author's mind, it is imperceptible in his verse. His words 
resemble the fuel of poetry ; but he has no fire with which to 
ignite it. “ 

Of Mr. MacBeth the same thing cannot be said. His verses 
are obviously the result of acute feeling and experience. The 
Opening of the Gates is a sort of memoir in verse of the journey 
of a soul from scepticism baek to the faith of childhood ; and, 
in spite of a self-consciousness and affectation displayed in the 
preface, it is impossible to deny to the writer the praise of 
seriousness and sincerity. He knows what he wants to say ; 
what he wants to say has probably acertain value. His mis- 
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fortune is that he does not know how to say it. His des- 
criptive passages, especially those written in blank verse, show 
a delicate feeling for nature and considerable literary culture, 
as may be seen by the following specimen : 

Here even in the depth of snowy winter 

The breezes sing among the leafless oaks 

The sweetly perfumed song of summer days : 

And when the high-encireling hills are clothed 

In the white robe of virgin purity 

The withered flowerage and the soft brown grass 

Still breathe the odours of the music of spring. 
Occasionally, also, the unseen tragedies of the soul are 
described with vividness and vigour. Here is a verse whic) 
exemplifies this. The writer is speaking of a soul that is lost 
through weakness, and finds itself in the grasp of the demon 
who is to drag it down to Hell. 

Oh, do you hear that stifled shriek, 
That low, that faint, that piercing cry, 
As of a babe that cannot speak, 
Yet screameth as about to die ? 

But the poem, which purports to have an elaborate logical 
arrangement, is, taken as a whole, deficient in anything that 
could give spiritual or intellectual help to any human being ; 
nor does it contain any passages of sufficient beauty to repay 
the reader for the trouble of searching for them in its bewilder- 
ing and incoherent pages. 

Echoes, by Josephine Curtis Woodbury, an American 
poet, is a volume which does infinite credit to the wood- 
engraving, the printing, and the book-binding, if not to the 
Muses, of America. Asa book to be looked at, it is beautiful. 
As a book to be read, it hardly deserves criticism, except the 
statement, which may be made with perfect sincerity, that the 
verses contained in it are perfectly inoffensive, and may 
doubtless be read with pleasure by children, to whom the 
volume would be a very suitable present. Optimus, and other 
Poems also is the production of a lady. To judge from her 
preface, she has been a lecturer in a lady’s school, and has 
lectured her pupils on poetry, amongst other subjects. We 
should not be surprised to discover that she was an intelligent 
critic ; but, if this be the case, she affords one more illustration 
of the fact that to understand what poetry is, is a very ditferent 
thing from understanding how to produce it. Here, however, 
is a passage describing squirrels in a wood, which possesses 
an accidental excellence almost worthy of Wordsworth : 

They glance along those smooth grey boughs 
Like flashes of the ground we rest upon. 

Word Sketches in Windsor is the work, apparently, of an 
artist who went to Windsor to sketch, and remained to poetise. 
The historic associations of the Castle, which he could not 
reproduce on his canvas, so filled his imagination that he laid 
his brushes aside ; and, instead of painting, he wrote a series 
of little poems on Henry the Eighth’s Gateway, St. George’s 
Chapel, the Dean’s Cloister, and so forth, which make up, 
when taken together, an agreeable little rhyming guide-book. 
Mr. L. M. Little, the author of Wild Myrtle, is, we should 
imagine, still an Oxford undergraduate. There is nothing in 
his verse to show that he may not some day or other develop 
into a poet of a really remarkable kind. There is, on the other 
hand, nothing in it to suggest that he will. His verses neither 
provoke criticism by their faults nor impress themselves on 
the memory by their excellence. The author of Lyrics of 
Lowly Life has, in one respect at all events, the advantage of 
Mr. Little. His volume, for several reasons, does leave an 
impression on the memory. Mr. Laurence Dunbar is 
a negro, whose parents were slaves, and his black blood is 
unadulterated. His book is introduced by a criticism 
from the pen of Mr. W. D. Howells, who declares that Mr. 
Dunbar is the first pure-blooded negro ~ who has evinced 
innate distinction in literature.” If this be so, we confess 
we can hardly think that the negro race is destined to be 
illustrious in poetry. Mr. Dunbar’s verses are written partly 
in negro dialect, and partly in ordinary—we may say very 
ordinary—English. Mr. Howells attaches most value to the 
former, and maintains that they reveal “a precious difference 
of temperament ” between the black race and the white. ‘* They 
describe,” he says, “the rage between appetite and emotion, 
with certain lifts far beyond it, which is the range of the race, 
We are not sure that we understand this cryptic utterance. It 
is, however, obviously meant as praise, which, we hope, Mr. 
Dunbar may find readers to echo 

It can hardly be said that any of these seven volumes we 
have mentioned is a gem of the first water. The one that 
remains, however, is, if we may borrow a word from Mr. 
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Howells, beyond all doubt “ precious.” Its very title-page is 
a poem in itself—“ England's Glory, a poem, dedicated to the 
British nation, and commemorating the royal and joyful sixtieth 
year of the magnificent reign of Victoria, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of 
the Faith, Empress of India, by Frederick W. Coulter.” The 
promise given by the title-page is amply fulfilled by the book. 
The following specimen will give the reader a taste of its 
quality : 

Then unto England with her many sides 

And with her glories which no lover hides, 

With her vast changes whic’: are never ceasing, 

I dedicate this poem of my greeting. 

’Tis now, if ever, that som2 voice should lift 

Its baritone in earnest, that a drift 

Fearful to contemplate, unto an end 

Which for to mention might well-nigh offend, 

May be averted, now the English nation 

Hath matter splendid for congratulation. 
There is hardly a page on which the author does not rise t 
this same high level; and amongst the “matter splendid for 
congratulation” which the English nation possesses, must 
certainly be reckoned its possession of a poet like Mr. 
Coulter. 


NAPLES IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
Robert the Wise and His Heirs. By Sv. Cratr Bappetey. 
London : Heinemann. 

™ [S volume has many irritating defects. Mr. Baddeley’s 

powers of telling a story are of a feeble order. He 
jumps from one subject to another ; he repeats himself ; and 
he overloads his argument with superfluity of detail. His 
style combines most of the vices of provincial journalism with 
that of an affected word-coinage. At the same time, he has 
evidently worked hard at his period, and brought much fresh 
evidence to bear upon the character of an interesting man. 
Robert the Wise undoubtedly earned the intellectual admira- 
tion of his contemporaries, even with allowance made for the 
flattery inseparable from his position. Petrarch compared him 
with Plato, and looked back on the days spent at the Neapoli- 
tan Court as the happiest in his life. Yet Robert's reputa- 
tion may be said to have perished with him, and his 
literary remains are exceedingly dull stuff. Mr. Baddeley 
undoubtedly supplies the true explanation of this riddle : 
namely, that the king’s attainments were those of a vanishing 
age. ‘To the last he remained a schoolman, poring over specu- 
lative philosophy and theology. The classical revival barely 
touched him at all; it was not until the very end of his life 
that Petrarch attracted him to poetry. Far more to his 
somewhat pedantic taste were professors of Hebrew and 
Arabic, and commentators on Roman law. He was erudite 
but after a fashion of thought that the next generation 
regarded with supreme contempt. 

The fourteenth century respected Robert of Naples, too, for 
his encouragement of commerce and establishment of law and 
order. Even in the feudal baronies his justices held thei 
tribunals without interference. Naples stood in remarkable 
contrast with the rest of Italy, harried by the condottrert and 
ravaged by the Germans. But the ambition of Robert em 
braced far larger schemes than the careful administration of 
his kingdom. His memorial to the Pope undeniably chal 
lenged in the boldest of terms the rights of the Emperors over 
Italy. We quite agree with Mr. Baddeley that he intended to 
exchange the title of Imperial Vicar for honours more g!orious. 
His plans, however, never emerged in any practical shape from 
paper, and so he has been set down —by Mr. Baddeley amongst 
others—as a man of only half-ideas. That conception of him 
seems, we confess, to do considerably less than justice to the 
difficulties of his position. Robert would have been of no 
account whatever except as champion of the Church ; but the 
exiled Popes at Avignon carried uncommonly little moral 
weight. It was to his credit that he squeezed as much 
authority out of them as he could, while keeping his hands 
reasonably free. The protection of the Minorites from the 
fury of John XXII. was the act of a resolute king, even if the 
credit was due rather to his pious Queen, Sanchia,than to himself. 
And in face of the Ghibelines and their puppet Emperors he 
was virtually, throughout his life, on the defensive. He could 
wait with exemplary patience while the forces of Henry VII. 
crumbled away, until that well-intentioned monarch died, 
broken-hearted, at Buon Convento. But he knew very well 
that a permanently effective counterstroke was quite beyond 
his powers. The alliance with Florence was based chiefly on 
common fears, and was perfectly compatible with what we 
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moderns would call treachery. The city aspired to hold the 
balance in Italy, and would have regarded a Neapolitan 
ascendency as only a degree better than a German one. Be- 
sides, neither Power had any genius for war: the Florentines 
were merchants, and the subjects of Robert were cowards. The 
great commanders all fought on the side of the Ghibelines ; 
Uguecione da Faggiuola made mincemeat of the allies at 
Monteeatino ; and Castruecio Castracane, in spite of the in- 
conceivable fatuity of Louis of Bavaria, all but gained for 
himself the mastership of Italy to the Neapolitan frontier. 
Robert’s surest weapon throughout was diplomacy ; by it he 
contrived to keep his possessions intact, and to provide 
for the succession by the sagacious marriage of his grand- 
daughter Joanna with Andrew of Hungary, who, as the repre- 
sentative of the elder Angevin line, had a better right than 
himself to the crown of Naples. 

How Robert’s combinations failed after his death, how the 
kingdom was scourged by the Hungarian invasion, placed 
under the government of a Papal Legate, and robbed by 
brigands and condottieri, is told by Mr. Baddeley incoherently, 
but with some animation. The gloomy drama turns, of course, 
on the murder of Andrew, and the question of the Queen’s 
complicity. Joanna finds in Mr. Baddeley a zealous advocate ; 
but his evidence is so jumbled together as to be almost unin- 
telligible. Andrew’s peevish insistence on claiming the crown in 
his own right certainly supplies an intelligible motive, even if we 
agree with Mr. Baddeley that Joanna’s immoralities may 
have been exaggerated or fancied. The whole story, 
with its different group of actors, is susceptible of quite as 
many explanations as the assassination of Darnley, and after 
the lapse of centuries proof positive may be regarded as 
unattainable. Mr. Baddeley, however, makes us smile by his 
triumphant reliance on the fact that the Queen never con- 
fessed to the crime in her letters. - Even he himself seems 
ultimately to tire of his heroine, since’ his book breaks 
off abruptly with the coronation of her second husband, 
Louis of Taranto. As we have said, it is ill-written ; but it is 
illustrative of a period of history that has gone almost unin- 
vestigated in this country. If Mr. Baddeley would set himself 
to acquire method and a style, he could produce a really 
valuable work. 


A SPORTSMAN’S MEMORIES, 


Memories of the Months. By Sir Hersert Maxwe .t, Bart., 
M.P. London: Arnold. 

‘IR HERBERT MAXWELL does so much good work 
hJ in such various ways, that it is difficult to criticise 
his writing on its own merit, without some unconscious in- 
fluence from the very charming individuality of the writer. He 
is at once a naturalist, in the best sense, a man of letters, a 
member of Parliament, and a sportsman ; and his position as 
a Scottish landowner has given him very favourable oppor- 
tunities for studying natural objects and gratifying his love of 
sport. But his observations and his pursuits have been by no 
means confined to Scotland, and if he were not so good a 
Scotsman it is possible that we might wring from him the 
confession that the trout rising to the dry-fly in the calm 
chalk streams of Hampshire is his ideal of sport in its highest 
perfection. Even as it is, we seem to read this admission, 
tacitly made, in some of the pages of the book before us. 

This little discursion on Sir Herbert Maxwell’s character- 
istics is not beside our subject, for this book refects the 
many-sided nature of its author. The book is discnrsive, even 
up to the measure of the writer's own versatility. Nothing in 
nature’s scenery comes amiss to him—the moorland, the covert, 
the crumbling old castle, the stream, the loch, the flower- 
garden: he is at home in them all. The result is a pleasant 
jumble of pleasantly-drawn scenes from each, related with un- 
usual knowledge, insight, and sympathy, and with considerable 
literary skill. The writer has not that touch of genius which 
puts the late Richard Jefferies’ sketches on kindred subjects 
on a shelf higher than that which other writers in the 
same field oceupy ; but, by way of partial compensation, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has a wider range, and, perhaps, a more 
complete scientific knowledge. The thread of connection be- 
tween the sketches, by which they are made to seem part of 
one plan under the title of Memories of the Months, is of the 
very slightest. Therefore, this can scarcely be recommended 
as a book for a man to read through in serious vein. It is 
rather a book to be taken up and glanced at, now and then, 
in idle moments ; and few books will fill the idle moments of 
acountry-loving man more pleasantly. Most pleasant of all 
are, perhaps, the chapters on fishing, which the author con- 
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fesses to be, for him, the sport of sports. And so he treats of 
it- with unmeasured enthusiasm for angling with the fly, with 
critical discrimination in the use and the abuse of the minnow, 
but without any mention of clear-water fishing with the worm. 
This is an omission that one regrets. 

_ There are problems of natural history and out-of-door 
life on which Sir Herbert Maxwell preserves an attitude of 
agnosticism that is suggestive of Herodotus. He will not say 
whether he believes the tales of vipers swallowing their 
young, though he recognises all the trouble that the nasty fact 
of the viper’s poison gland puts in the way of anyone who 
endeavours to prove the point and so win Mr. Tegetmeier’s 
five pounds. He tells usa tale of the divining rod that looks 
very much as if the diviner declined to be put to a scientific 
test ; yet he admits that if he wanted water found he would be 
very much inclined to call in the diviner’s assistance. On 
one moot subject he speaks with no uncertain voice: the 
salmo ferox is, in his decided opinion, no other than the brown 
trout grown large. A list, which should be very useful to those 
who want it—-for one does not know where else they should 
go to look for it—is given of the shrubs and plants that the 
common rabbit, which we had always believed to be omni- 
vorous, will not devour; and a hint of less importance, but 
worthy of notice, is that wrapping a newly-caught trout in 
paper will preserve its freshness and silveriness of aspect. A 
picture of “The Home of the Black Bass ”—in plain English, a 
pond, with cows--shows the versatile author in yet another 
light—that of a skilful painter ; though there appears some 
doubt whether the black bass, which it was proposed to aceli- 
matise in that or a neighbouring pond, will be found at home 
there, seeing that they did not increase in stature according to 
anticipation, and were put in, at rather an early age, to engage 
in the struggle for life with some well-grown pike. An open- 
ing picture of the “Golden Eagle” is a characteristic specimen 
of Mr. Thorburn’s art, though not quite at its best ; and there 
are a few other illustrations which help to light up the pages. 

It is a bright and a pleasant book ; but as a calendar of 
the months it is incomplete. No doubt, it makes no claim 
to completeness. Wemories is all it styles itself ; and with the 
rambling discursiveness of memory it wanders over the fields 
of the writer’s pleasant and varied experience. 


AN ECONOMIC DICTIONARY. 
Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R, H. Ine ts 
PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Vol. IL. F—M. London and New 
York : Macmillan. 
$ kK VERY other author,” says Dr. Johnson in the preface to 
4 his Dictionary, “ may aspire to praise ; the lexicographer 
can only hope to escape reproach, and even this negative 
recompense has been yet granted to very few.” The writer 
of dictionaries, says this authority, is considered “ not as the 
pupil but the slave of science, the pioneer of literature, 
doomed only to remove rubbish and clear obstructions from 
the paths through which Learning and Genius press forward 
to conquest and glory, without bestowing a smile on the 
humble drudge that facilitates their progress.” Mr. Inglis 
Palgrave and his colleagues in the compilation of the 
Dictionary of Political Economy, seem to take a different view 
of the matter. They evidently aspire to praise, and, we may 
add, they most decidedly deserve it. If we may infer 
anything from the ponderous size of their volumes, they 
seem to be concerned to raise monuments rather than to clear 
away obstruction. The editor appears to have gathered around 
him a brilliant galaxy of professional talent, and to have given 
each particular star permission to diffuse its rays on any 
subject and at any length. Hence this volume contains a 
mass of interesting information much of which is irrelevant, 
while, on the other hand, we occasionally find important but 
prosaically practical matters receiving scant justice or none 
at all. 
tunning from F to M, this volume obviously deals with some 
very important economic matters, and in most cases full 
advantage has been taken of their opportunity by the learned 
contributors to the work. Factory Acts, Finances of the 
leading nations, Free Trade, Interest, Index Numbers, and so 
on down to Money and Monometalism—we have a series of 
interesting articles with full measure of information pressed 
down and running over. In many cases, indeed, the fulness 
with which subjects are treated is quite absurdly out of pro- 
portion to their importance. For example, opening the book 
at random, we find David Hume spread out over nearly three 
pages, and, without wishing to detract one whit from the value 
of the philosopher’s occasional excursions into the economic 
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arena, we must submit that he would have been well served 
with a quarter of a page. Some articles, again, might well 
have been left out altogether. We do not need a Dictionary of 
Political Economy to tell us what a “glut” means; Dr. 
Johnson has already defined it as “Plenty even to loathing 
and satiety ; more than enough ; overmuch,” and has instanced 
from a letter of Pope to Swift “a glut of study and retirement 

which is an exact analogy to a glut of money or of produce. 
Manumission, also, is an interesting matter, but 1t was practi- 
cally out of date before Political Economy existed as a science. 
Yet this glut of information in some directions goes side by 
side with scarcity, and sometimes famine, in others. Guilbart, 
the father of modern deposit banking and author of standard 
works on the subject, is fobbed off with a bare half-page—less 
space than is given to Fielding the novelist, who is, to our 
astonishment, dragged in here by the heels because he once 
wrote two forgotten and unimportant essays on the Increase of 
Robbers and a Proposal for Making Effectual Provision for the 
Poor, for amending their morals, etc. The article on Finances 
of the leading nations is a curious instane2 of caprice. It deals 
with the United Kingdom, the Colonies, India (very inade- 
quately), Belgium, France, the German Empire, the Netherlands, 
and the United States ; there is not a word of Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Spain or Italy ; and, seeing that in the last country 
there has recently been a most interesting and economically 
instructive banking evisis, this omission is very serious. The 
Indian Empire is dismissed with the superficial remark that “ the 
presence of a silver currency has introduced special dificulties 
of finance ;” and when, thirsting for information on the subject 
of the closing of the Indian mints and the currency revolution 
of 1893, we turned to the heading “* Mint,” we found plenty et 
interesting facts on the subject of the mints of London, 
Sydney, Melbourne and the United States, whilst the 
reference to the Indian mints is the fact, tersely recorded in 
a footnote to the article on “* Mint Price of bullion,” that they 
are “closed sinc? Jun», 1893.” Now, we coatend that a student 
who loads his shelves with tomes of this portentous size has 
the right to claim that they shal cover adequately the matters 
indicated by their title. It is only fair to say, however, that 
most of the matter, irrelevant or scanty, is accurate and good 
as far as we can judge. There are, indeed, occasional lapses. 
An article, for instance, Law of Indifference, 
remarks that this proposition—viz., that in the same open 
market, at any one moment, there cannot be two prices for the 
same kind of article—“rests on certain ulterior grounds ; 
namely certain conditions of a perfect market. One is that 
monopolies should not exist,” ete. Now, it is obvious that an 
-open market anda perfect market are, economically considered, 
one, and that the possibility of a monopoly is excluded by the 
existence of an open or perfect market ; so that the lexico- 
grapher,in thus qualifying Jevons’s proposition, shows that he 
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that all men are “ duffers,” with the exception of possibly three 
at the outside, is a good example of the authors wit. “Sup- 
pose,” says the lecturer, “woman made up her mind that 
henceforth none but wise men should be husbands, there 
would be no more marrying or giving in marriage, for duffers 
would not be eligible, and wise men do not seek wives... . 
What would the glen do if it were not for a duffer? We 
would, every one of us, die a natural death, a thing unheard ot 
in this scientific age.” The tale soon merges, however, into 
tragedy, and the pathetic ending is well written. The remain 
ing sketches are in a similar genre and up to the same level. 

A Minion of the Moon. By T. W. Spetcur. London : Chatto 

and Windus. 

Lovers of good old-fashioned methods will find plenty of food 
for enjoyment, if not for reflection, in this wholesome romance 
of the King’s highway. The materials out of which Mr. 
Speight, who is well-known to readers of light literature, has 
woven his complicated plot have been hall-marked by the best 
craftsmen. In fact, the author has used the most traditional! 
methods with an unstinting hand, and the result is a kaleido- 
scopic and bewildering interchange of highway robberies, 
double identities, mysterious elixirs, missing heirs, and wills 
that have been tampered with. Through this tortuous maze a 
skilful and experienced hand guides the reader without 
allowing his interest to tlag for a moment, and he is rewarded 
at the end by finding not only every ditticulty solved to his 
satisfaction, but also the proper punishment meted out to those 
who have incurred his disapprobation. This was once the true 
art of the novelist, and we shall not quarrel with Mr. Speight 
for preferring the methods of Harrison Ainsworth to the morbil 
introspection now in vogue. It would be neither fair nor 
possible, in so short a space, to describe the plot in detail. 
Every chapter bristles with mystery, and the reader must be 
initiated into the intricacies of the story step by step in order 
to appreciate it properly. 

Hutchin- 


Maurice Quain. London : 


son & Co. 


By Morey Roperts. 


A great measure of pessimism has been creeping into litera- 
ture of late; and it isa significant and depressing fact that 
writers who profess to draw from life are most largely respon- 
sible for its introduction. Mr. Roberts has come to swell the 
ranks of our Hardys, Gissings, and Morrisons, and he is a 
powerful addition to their number. We do not suggest that 
Maurice (Juan isa masterpiece ; but its vigorous metaphor and 
some of its dramatically conceived scenes place it at once 
above the average. One cannot help being astonished at the 
author's apparent intimacy with the blackest and most hideous 
side of London life. He is equally familiar with the barze: 
and the broken-down gentieman. The energetic language: o! 
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mit i gifts, are cursed with a total want of application. He revels in 
i a é NOVELS AND STORIES. low life and disreputable companionship, and spen ls, or rather 
mis hee wastes, a great deal of his time in rowing his own ricketty old 
if | , ae Spray of Northern Pine. By Feraus Mackenzie. London: boat about the Thames at night. During one of these nocturnal! 

a | + % . 


Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 
rFPFHE tenor of these sketches of Scotch life is of the homeliest 
description. Only the barest thread of a plot runs through 


expeditions, he rescues a would-be suicide from her muddy 
grave, and—to his landlady’s indignation — carries her home to 
hislodging. There she remains, and in course of time the two 
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, most of them; but there is some good characterization of a fall in love, and a /iazson is formed between them. A mor- 
; more or less familiar type. A close examination of the works permanent tie is impossible, because both are unhappily 
(ah of the Scotch writers generally reveals the fact that the married, and this fact naturally proves a bond of sympathy. It 
pao majority of them depend entirely upon the quaint charm of is impossible to do justice to the plot, which works up toa 
; ai | the dialogue to sustain the interest of the story. It is very most dramatic dilemma, by merely recapitulating its main inci- 
; 4 doubtful, therefore, whether many of their books would dents. The treatment is so far from commonplace that a mere 
1 ani hold as high a place in popular estimation if stripped of their sketch cannot convey an adequate conception of Mr. Roberts's 
ER { : linguistic drollery. But it would hardly be fair to make a remarkable story. We will content ourselves, therefore, with 
tii ; scapegoat of Mr. Mackenzie, who does not err in this direction _a brief outline of its further development. The rescued woman 
Wes more than the majority of his contemporaries. There is,in is of common origin, and, although a deep affection subsists 
‘ ‘ i fact, much that is excellent in these short narratives,and the between her and Quain, the latter soon misses in her an inte!- 
4ea7 3 author frequently exhibits a keen sense of humour quite out-  lectual companion. This void is filled up by the sister of a 
4 { 7 side of local interests. The most important of the sketches in youth whom he is teaching, and the girl obviously loses 
ES ee 4 this volume are contained ina group of eight which form a her heart to him. Their occasional meetings at the museum 
“ne | a: connected series. The first of these,“ A Broken Toy,” intro- are discovered by the other woman, who becomes insanely 
; | a duces an aged couple who are still sorrowing over the loss of jealous, and suddenly disappears. Quain, thinking she has 
: = their only child, which occurred thirty-nine years before. The committed suicide, leaves his lodging and moves nearer to his 
bit a | main theme of the story is the manner in which they reclaim pupil. His wife having opportunely died, he drifts into’ an 
; ere the Dominie, an old man who has a misspent life to make engagement with the girl—although he has little love to 
it Pid amends for. The Dominie’s lecture, based upon the hypothesis —_ give her—and the marriage is fixed for an early date. Quain’s 
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mistress, in the meantime, has returned to his old rooms, and, 
finding that he has gone without leaving a trace behind him, 
believes also that he has made away with himself. The news 
of his approaching wedding reaches her, at last, through the 
inquiries prosecuted by Quain’s former landlady. As Quain 
stands before the altar with his bride he sees the woman whom 
he loves and believed to be dead among the spectators in the 
church. It isa terrible dilemma, and the scene that follows is 
one of the best in the book. But the dénowement must be left 
for the reader to discover. Mr. Roberts’s style is chiefly distin- 
guished by an eccentric humour, of which the follo wing passage, 
containing a quotation from Quain’s conversation on dramatic 
art with an actor, offers a characteristic example. 

It's no art at all. Writers give you their words, you are just their 
medium, their material medium, You are all tubes of paint for a picture. 
Pinero squeezes you on to his palette ; his brush the stage-manager dabs 
you here and there ; and the manager scrapes you off with his knife of a 
fortnight’s notice if you aren't blue or red enough. 


Out of Her Shroud. By Henry Ocuitrrer. London : Adam 
and Charles Black. 

The incident which gives rise to this gruesome title has been 
apparently dragged in at the end of the book for no other pur- 
pose than that of furnishing a startling appellation ; in other 
respects it is searcely indicative of the general tenor of the 
story. Out of Her Shroud suggests a mystical subject ; but the 
curious incoherence which characterizes Mr. Ochiltree’s style of 
construction does not emanate from a psychological enigma. 
Its source may rather be traced to carelessness on the part of 
the author, who cannot be congratulated on the manner in 
which he has dovetailed the incidents of his plot. There is a 
lack of grip, a kind of lukewarm negativeness about the mse 
en scene of each dramatic episode ; and the attempts at charac- 
terization fail by reason of the same insipidity. ‘The heroine 
isa country-bred girl who elopes to Edinburgh with a leading 
musician of that town, deserting her father and scorning a 
local laird who is deeply attached to her. In the Scotch capital 
a kind of fog begins to settle down steadily on the develop- 
ment of the story, and we begin to see things through a glass 
darkly. For some time we are left in painful suspense as to the 
exacé relations between the young woman and her lover ; but 
presently allusions are made to them as being married, and 
we begin to wonder if the chapter containing an account of 
the nuptials may not have been accidentally omitted by a 
printer's error. A secondary interest to the doleful drama 
which is being enacted is provided by a group of Edinburgh 
students, whose attempts to indulge in brilliant repartee are a 
dismal failure. The incomprehensible jealousies of two actors 
precipitate a mishap by which the heroine’s husband becomes 
a cripple. ‘The fog occasionally lifts, and allows us brief 
glimpses of a false friend, a drunkard’s death, a widowed wife, 
and a very badly-treated baby. Then the gloom thickens, and we 
feel our way through a strange and obscure scene of blood to 
the shroud in which the heroine is finally enveloped, until a 
sudden ray of light dispels the darkness, and all ends happily. 


The Third Violet. By StepHEN Crane. London: William 
Heinemann. 

To have written a noteworthy novel, absolutely devoid of 
plot and wholly dependent upon intrinsic merit, is distinctly an 
achievement of which few can boast. It can scarcely be 
hoped, however, that Mr. Crane’s latest publication, in which 
style and perspective are carried to the highest degree of 
impressionism, will be thoroughly appreciated by the general 
public. Readers of fiction, with the exception of a small 
minority, care more about the matter than the manner of a 
story, and the true artist usually has to be contented with a 
secondary place in popular favour ; he rises by inches, rather 
than by leaps and bounds, and the meagreness of his temporal 
harvest is compensated for by post-mortem honours. Fortu- 
nately for Mr. Crane, his earlier efforts have placed him beyond 
the pale of failure or mediocrity, and he is in the happy position 
of having untrammelled license for his pen. His methods 
may well be compared to the modus operandi which distin- 
guishes Mr. Phil May’s delightful sketches of street scenes, 
where every superfluous line is carefully eliminated, leaving the 
central idea in admirable relief, and the accessories pregnant 
with suggestion. No better illustration of this analogy 
could be afforded than by the second chapter of Mr. Crane’s 
book : it contains a perfect picture of the welcome given 
to a young man who is about to spend his annual holiday at his 
parents’ house. The manner in which he is received by the dog 
and by the various members of the family is set forth by a few 
happy strokes of the pen. Each one talks and acts in a 


typically characteristic way. ‘The sisters chatter the local - 
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gossip; the old man grumbles about the farm ; while the 
mother is full of anxiety about his material comforts, and 
watches “to make sure that he should consume a notable 
quantity of the preserved cherries. ‘He used to be so fond of 
‘em when he was little,’ she said.” Later she is aggrieved 
beeause he has missed seeing some little surprise. “‘ Will, you 
never noticed my new rocker, said the old mother, pointing. 
‘L set it right where [ thought you'd see it, and you never took 
no notice. Ain’tit nice? Father bought it at Monticello for 
my birthday. I thought you'd notice it first thing.’” These 
worthy people, however, have little to do with the story, which 
must be deseribed in Mr. Crane’s own way to be rendered 
palatable. The book is altogether one of suggestion and 
innuendo, and therein, with its fidelity to human nature, 
lies its chief charm. 


Captain Kid's Millions. By Auan Oscar. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 

Stories that deal with large sums of money always have a par- 
ticular fascination—especially for the man of letters, whose 
opportunities of acquiring wealth lie rather in the direction 
of treasure trove than in the possibilities of a prolific pen. Mr. 
Oscar's story, which describes the finding, and not the spending. 
of a great fortune, is constructed in a remarkable manner. The 
book is divided into two distinct narratives, each of which 
is almost a novel in itself. The first purports to be a document 
written by the redoubtable Captain Kid, who relates the find- 
ing and concealing of an immense treasure that had been 
buried by his ancestor in an island of the Pacific. In the 
second part, two centuries have been allowed to lapse, and 
the reader is introduced to a descendant of the famous 
freebooter, who has just discovered a map and other papers 
containing a key to the place where the riches have been 
secreted. This is supposed to occur, in the year 1896, in the 
prosaic neighbourhood of West Kensington. The adventures 
that follow are of the most exciting nature. The papers are 
stolen ; but their rightful owner ships himself with a friend 
before the mast, on board the vessel which has been fitted out 
by the thieves to sail in search of the hidden gold. It would 
be impossible to give even the barest outline of the multifarious 
perils through which the hero passes ; but the author's skill 
and imagination have prepared a feast of sensations for those 
who care to be taken out of the commonplaces of civilized 
life. 

Uncle Bernac. By A. Conan Doyie. London: Smith, Elder 
& Co. 

Whatever Mr. Conan Doyle’s original intentions may have 
been, every point of interest in his story of the empire 
is subordinated to and overshadowed by the colossal 
figure of Napoleon Buonaparte. It says much for the skill 
with which the author has introduced this absorbing person- 
ality that from the moment of his appearance upon the stage 
every other incident is dwarfed into insignificance: the plot 
fades from our memory ; the hero becomes a mere super ; and 
in place of them the grey-coated figure and determined features 
of the Emperor—as familiar to all of us as any living celebrity 
—form a picture from which it is difficult to tear oneself. We 
suspect Mr. Conan Doyle of having realized this fact himself, 
for he keeps Napoleon in sight as much as is consistent with 
the further development of the hero’s fortunes, affording us 
many peeps behind the scenes of the strangest Imperial house- 
hold of modern times. In one respect particularly Mr. Conan 
Doyle displays the qualities of a true artist. Great familiarity 
with any historical period entails a vast amount of reading, 
and the skill of the romancist is shown by the use he makes of 
this mental accumulation of facts. The average historical 
novel fails by reason of the obviousness with which these facts 
are compiled, and the encyclopedic manner in which they are 
forced upon the reader ; and it is, on the contrary, this freedom 
from effort, and the consummate workmanship with which 
political and social events are interwoven with fiction, that 
will give Uncle Bernac the place it deserves in the literature 
of to-day. 


A Rogue's Conscience. By Davin Curistie Morray. 
London : Downey & Co, 

A Rogue's Conscience is considerably above the level of Mr. 
Christie Murray’s ordinary work. There is adventure 
from the first page to the last. The successful escape from 
London of the two bank swindlers is absolutely thrilling. 
Their subsequent adventures, indeed, in British Columbia are 
of a type with which Mr. Christie Murray has already made us 
familiar. But the awakening of the Rogue’s conscience is set 
before us with a humour and insight unusual with him. The 
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Rogue’s sense of right and wrong developed abruptly : he 
experienced, in fact, “sudden conversion,” as at a revivalist 
meeting. The cause of this was simple, yet adequate : he who 
had robbed others all his life was himself robbed, and then, as 
in a flash, the true sinfulness of robbery was made known to 
him. Circumstances having placed him in a situation where 
robbery might still have been an amusement, but was no longer 
a necessity, his awakened conscience renounced it for ever, 
first taking care that his companion in crime should ex- 
perience the “soul's awakening,’—to which end, the rogue 
robbed his friend as the best means of ensuring a safe and 
speedy conversion. This achieved, the two rogues lived out 
their days, lapped warm in comfort, and shone upon by the 
light of public esteem. This is not poetic justice, but it isa 
very possible dénouement: one which does so conventional 
a writer as Mr. Christie Murray much credit. 


A Pot of Honey. By Susan Cartsttan. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

This is more than a short story, and less than a novel. 
The word “ novelette” would fit it exactly were it not for 
the unfortunate connotation which has become attached to it. 
The construction is elementary; but the characterisation 
is clever and the dialogue brilliant, and the whole is in 
astonishing contrast to most of the Pseudonym Series, with 
which Mr. Fisher Unwin has so perseveringly sought to storm 
the world. The tale opens with an excellent picture of a middle- 
class family “ etfectuaily enveloped in a fine atmosphere of con- 
tinuous discord .. . the daily captiousness of breakfast time, 
the daily querulous contest about stable arrangements, the per- 
petual strictures on the smallest deed, the animadversions on 
the cook, the general recognition by each individual of the 
household that no other member could do anything that was 
fully right”! Mr. a Court, “looking critically at the plate of 
soup which had been put down before him, and then signing 
with an air of resignation to the butler to take the soup away 
again”; and Mrs. & Court, who, “when it was discovered 
that all was not brilliantly well with the potatoes, ate hers 
with some ostentation “—these are types. The course of true 
love runs in a very life-like manner, and one feels a quite 
definite interest in its development ; yet the true charm of 
A Pot of Honey lies in a certain combination of worldly wisdom 
and unconventionality. Miss Susan Christian has dared to 
think for herself, and has adotned the expression of her 
thoughts witha wit and humour not often granted to a woman. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 


The notices in this column are mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final. 
Memoirs of Bertrand Barere. Translated by De V. Payen- 
Payne. London: H.S. Nicholls. 

Sep MEMOIRS were first published in Paris in 

1843, two years after his death, under the editorship of 
Hippolyte Carnot, the son of his colleague on the Committee 
of Public Safety. They have not previously appeared in 
English, and are now translated in the hope of reversing or 
modifying the savage verdict of Macaulay, which, Carlyle’s less 
hostile judgment notwithstanding, still governs the mass of 
opinion in this country. “Our opinion, then, is this,” wrote 
Macaulay, “that Barére approached nearer than any person 
mentioned in history or fiction, whether man or devil, to the 
idea of consummate and universal depravity.” Carnot’s first 
introduction to Barére was in 1815, when the national danger 
had brought his father and Barére together once more in the 
work of national defence. He, too, had been prejudiced by 
report. He went expecting to meet “‘a furious demagogue,” 
“a bitter and bloodthirsty tribune,” and was surprised to 
find a wit, a scholar, a polished man of the world. Twenty 
years later, at Barére’s earnest request, he agreed to edit the 
Memoirs, evidently expecting that honest readers would see 
in them reason to reconsider some of their more unfavourable 
opinions. 


Art and Life, and the Building and Decoration of Cities. 
London : Rivington, Percival & Co. 

This book is a series of lectures delivered by members of the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society at the Society's fifth 
exhibition, last October. The department of art in which 
Englishmen have been most conspicuously successful, in which 
they have done most to influence foreign taste, is that of 
decoration. To William Morris, more than to any other man, 
the development in that direction is due. He led the move- 
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ment, and to his initiative the Society, over which he presided 
until his death, owes its existence. The object of the Society, 
as outlined by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson in the first of these lee- 
tures, is to extend the conception of art and to bring it into 
touch with ordinary life. It is a protest against ugliness 
always and everywhere, and more particularly in the organisa- 
tion and decoration of our greater cities. In other essays Mr. 
Walter Crane deals with the “ Decoration of Public Buildings,” 
Mr. W. R. Lethaby with “ Beautiful Cities,” Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield with “ Public Spaces, Parks and Gardens,” and Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo with “Colour in the Architecture of Cities.” 


The Psychology of the Emotions. By Th. Rrsot. London : 
Walter Scott. 

The psychology of states of feeling is in danger, M. Ribot 
thinks, of falling into neglect. Of all the work on psycho- 
logical subjects, published in the course of a year, not more 
than the twentieth part relates to the feelings and emotions. 
‘he reason is to be found, partly in the difficulty of writing 
with precision upon states of mind which seem to defy analysis, 
partly also in the dominant prejudice which identifies emo- 
tional with intellectual states. In regard to the proper classifi- 
cation of states of feeling there are two conflicting theories. 
One, the intellectual, confuses them with intelligence, and 
regards them as secondary and derived ; according to the other, 
the physiological theory, they are primitive, autonomous, and 
reducible to intelligence. M. Ribot belongs to the latter school, 
and his book is devoted to a justification of his preference. 


Introduction to Philosophy. By Oswatp Kittpr. Translated 
by W. B. Prttspury and E. B. Tircuener. London : 
Sonnenschein & Co, 

There are two ways, also, of writing an introduction to philo- 
sophy. The object of the one is, by the indication of probable 
solutions of the principal philosophical problems, to prepare the 
mind of the student for the reception of certain preconceived 
ideas ; the other aims at giving him a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole extent of philosophy, past and present, without advocat- 
ing the claims of any particular system. The first method is 
dogmatic ; the second is historical. Professor Kiilpe, to some 
extent, combines both methods. He has no doubt that the 
impartial treatment of the historian is the more valuable to the 
student, whose first need is for an accurate report of what the 
aims and the tendency of philosophy have been in all times. 
At the same time, he does not feel bound to renounce altogether 
the stimulating influence which is the great merit of the dog- 
matie method. The critical discussion of opposing tendencies 
and conflicting definitions will reveal reasons why one should be 
preferred to another, though opinion must never be allowed to 
crystallize into dogma. 


Helps towards Belief in the Christian Faith. By C. G. 
GrirFinHoorr, M.A. London: Ward & Downey. 

Mr. Griffinhoofe’s book is intended for ordinary people who 
in the rush of business, have not the time, even if they have 
the capacity, to go deeply into theological problems, though 
they would willingly believe, if they could, in the truth of 
Christianity. In a “ brief commendatory preface” the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh points out how, in Bishop Butler’s phrase, 
“probable proofs by being added not only increase, but mul- 
tiply, the evidence,” Butler's meaning being that several proofs 
in combination have a force much greater than that of the 
sum of the proofs taken separately. These proofs are both 
external and internal. They are based upon the beauty of 
Christian morality and its adaptability to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, as well as upon the historical evidence of 
witnesses. Mr. Griffinhoofe tries to show that, taken together, 
though certainty of demonstration is impossible, they make it 
easier to believe than to disbelieve in Christianity. 


The Yew Trees of Great Britain and Ireland. By JOHN Lowe, 
M.D. London: Macmillan. 

For some years Dr. Lowe has been studying the pecu- 
liarities of the yew, which, if it cannot rival the oak in popular 
esteem, has yet some claim to dispute with it the title to 
be considered the national tree. If the oak was instrumental 
in Winning our naval battles, the yew was responsible for the 
victories of Crécy, Poictiers, and Agincourt. Clipped into 
smooth hedges or the fantastic shapes of beast and bird, it has 
been ever the favourite tree of the formal gardener, and, like 
the cypress in Italy, it has been for centuries the glory 
of churechyards. Dr. Lowe considers it in all its capa- 
cities, but chiefly in regard to vexed questions of age and 
growth. He has examined a great number of specimens, and 
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has come to the conclusion that after 250 years or so all 
estimates of age are untrustworthy. There is no doubt, 
however, of its extreme longevity, or that, if it were more 
freely planted, its wood might serve for many purposes for 
which costly foreign woods are now employed. 


1 De scription of the Wordsworth and Coleridge Manuscripts 
in the Possession of Mr. T. Norton Longman. Edited, 
with notes, by W. Hare Wurre. London: Longmans. 

The manuscripts in Mr. Norton Longman’s possession con- 

sist of four volumes. The first contains the “copy” of the 
greater part of the second (1800) edition of the Lyrical 
Ballads, together with sixteen documents, of which most are 
letters from Wordsworth on matters relating to the printing of 
the poems ; but one, in Coleridge’s hand, gives the corrections 
to “ The Idiot Boy,” and adds the instruction that ‘‘ Love ” is 
to be substituted for “ The Convict.” The second and third 
volumes include the copy for the printer of the 1802 edition, 
prepared by making the necessary corrections in manuscript 
ona copy of the 1800 edition ; and the fourth is the manuscript 
of Wordsworth’s Poems in Two Volumes, published in 1807. 
The book is beautifully printed, and has three facsimile repro- 
aluctions. 


Ruling Cases. Arranged, annotated, and edited by Ropert 
CamMPBELL, M. A., with American notes by Irvine 
Browne. Vol. xi. 

Ruling Cases. index. etc., Vols. [.-X., and Addenda by 
Rosert CampBect. With Complete Table of Cases, a 
General Index of Subjects, and Preface by Epwarp 
Manson. London: Stevens & Sons. 

The eleventh volume of this monumental undertaking, 
which bids fair to be as complete and almost as bulky as the 
(Oxford Dictionary, carries the work down to the end of the 
tifth letter of the alphabet. Eleven cases are given under the 
heading of Estoppel ; one only, and that decided as far back 
a3 1785, is given under Estray ; thirty-eight are given under 
Evidence, and eight under Execution. In his preface, Mr. 
Manson justifies the alphabetical arrangement, though it 
scarcely needed apology, being for many reasons obviously the 
most convenient. But it was as well to point out that before 
the alphabetical treatment was applied the main titles and 
topics were broken up into subordinate headings, each sus- 
ceptible of separate treatment. 


Cities of Belgium. By Grant ALLEN. London : Grant Richards. 
Mr. Grant Allen’s “ Historical Guides ” are admirable, both in 
design and in execution. Thirty-five years of foreign travel have 
taught him where the ordinary guide-books fail, and he sets him- 
self to supplement their deficiencies in a way that cannot but 
be welcomed by every intelligent tourist. He tells him not 
only what to see, but how to see it. The traveller who follows 
so discriminating a guide will miss little that is national and 
distinctive in the art of the city in which he happens to be. 


Glimpses at Greece, To-day and Before Yesterday. By 
YATHERINE JANEWAY. London: Kegan Paul. 

A pleasantly written account of a few weeks spent in the 
more accessible parts of Greece, in the course of which Miss 
Janeway met some travelling-companions “whose knowledge 
of the places they were about to visit was rather limited.” 
She thinks that her book may be use ful to such be nighted 
travellers in the future. It is true that she has read 
Schliemann; but otherwise her own knowledge of Greek 
art, literature, and mythology is rerierayced We cannot find 
that she can claim any title £0 supersede or even to supplement 
Murray and Baedeker. Miss Janeway must content herself with 
being a tourist and not a guide. 


JUBILEE LITERATURE. 

In a book issued under the auspices of the Fabian Society, 
we do not look for an optimistic view of the labourer’s con- 
dition ; but, contiary to expectation, Mr. Sidney Webb has 
come te bless. Labour in the Longest Reign (Grant Richards) 
proves that wages have steadily risen ; that their purchasing 
power is greater ; that the hours of labour are shorter ; that 
the labourer is better fed, better housed, and has more time at 
his own disposal now, than he had in 1837. There remain the 
very poor to be considered, persons who, in Mr. Webb’s phrase, 
come below a datum-line of decent subsistence. But, 
though he thinks that the actual number of these is as 
great as it was sixty years ago, the reduced proportion 
they bear to the rest of the population is evidence of a vast 
improvement. “If only for the magnificence of its cover, Mr. 
Anderson Graham’s Victorian Era will be a popular prize- 
book in elementary schools. The fortunate recipient will 
do well to examine the inside as well as the outside. As soon 
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as he has got over the stiffness of his introductory chapter, Mr. 
Graham rarely fails to be interesting. Remembering that he 
is writing for boys and girls, we still think that he is rather 
wanting in proportion. Victorian literature, for example, is 
dismissed with the mention of half a dozen names, and in not 
many more words than are given to the description of the old 
mail coach. We wish Dean Farrar’s lecture on Progress in 
the Reign of Queen Victoria (Bliss, Sands) a large sale, 
since the proceeds are to go to the Restoration Fund for 
Canterbury Cathedral. But much of the pungency of 
a lecture evaporates in print. ‘The points which should 
dazzle the imagination of an Englishman are collected under 
thirteen headings with an introduction and a peroration. 
Mr. F. Ryland’s Events of the Reign (George Allen) gives at a 
glance the principal events of each year, arranged in parallel 
columns on a double page. ‘they are classified under six titles : 
Home Politics, Foreign and Colonial Politics, Literature, Arts 
and Sport, Inventions and Discoveries, and Miscellaneous. 
The whole makes an invaluable book of reference. Aberdeen’s 
tribute to the Jubilee takes the form of a very handsome 
souvenir of Her Majesty’s yearly visits to the Highlands, under 
the title of Queen Victoria’s Highland Home and Vicinity. 
Mr. A. J. MeConnochie has collected thirty-six views of scenes 
and places associated with the Queen’s visits, and has added a 
short descriptive account of each. The Fairies’ Favourite, or 
the Story of Queen Victoria Told for Children, by T. Mullet 
Ellis, is a mystifying little book, in which fact and fancy are in- 
extricably mixed ; but not more so, perhaps, than they usually 
are in the minds of the children for whom the book is written. 

Tue Fiction or THE WEEK. 
An Electric Shock. By E. Gerarp. Blackwooa. 
The Craftsman. By Rowtanp Grey. Ward, Lock. 
The Romance of Golden Star. By Georce Grirrita. White 
The Girls at the Grange. By Fiorence WARDEN. White. 
My Bonnie Lady. By Leste Kerra. Jarrold. 

New Epitions. 

We have received Annals of Rural Bengal, by Sir W. W. 
Hunter, K.C.S.L, seventh edition (Smith Elder); Black's 
Guide to Hampshire, edited by A. R. Hope Moncrierr, 
thirteenth edition ; and Black's Guide to Dorsetshire, by the 
same editor, fourteenth edition (Black). 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES, and of Foot- 
paths, and other Rights of Way. By Sir Ropert Hunter, M.A., Solicitor 
to the Post Office, and lata Hon. Solicitor to the Commons Preservation 
Society. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

‘Gives both sides of the question.’’— Daily Chronicle. 
‘* Valuable work, . . . free from technicalities.”"—Duily News. 


A HISTORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND FROM THE ENG. 
LISH, COLONIAL, AND FOREIGN RECORDS. By D. W. Prowse, 
Q.C., LL.D., Judge of the Central District Court of Newfoundland. With 
aunetees Illustrations and Maps, Second Edition. Revised and Corrected, 
Cc loth, 

‘Jadge Prowse has added a chapter to English history. - Itwill 
be universally welcomed by students of English history ‘for the sake of the 
new matter which is for the first time presente d in its pazes.”— Time 

* An historical ri MANCe, Sec ae only in interes: and value to the 1 hinster- 
pieces of Parkman.” —Daily Chrin ele. 

‘*A book which no student of Imperial history can well afford to mtiss,”— 
St. James’ Gazetie. 

“Carefully prepared and almost exhaustive history of our oldest colony.” 
—Standard. 


ENGLISH ARMY LISTS AND COMMISSION REGIS- 
TERS. 16$1—1714. Transcribed from the ac ome Office and Se ar 5 Otte MSS., 





and Edited by Cuarie: Dattoy, F.R.G.S., editor of the Wu » Roll Cadi, 
etc. Vol. IL., 1689-1694. 25s 

‘*A mine of information to the military student and historian. ’"—3. oad 
Arrow. 


CONFEDERATION LAW OF CANADA: lIrivy Council 
Cases on the British North America Act, 1857, and the Practice on Special 
Leave to Appeal. With Valuable App endices ; a'so Frontispiece containing 
the Arms of the Dominion and Provinces. By Geratp Joux Wueerer, 
M.A,, LL.B. 42s, Cash with order, 3¢s 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION, Fifteenth 
Report. Appendix. Part IV., The Manuscripts yd = Grace the Duke of 
Fortiasd, preserved at Welbe ack Abbey, Vol. IV., lid. 


WOBURN EXPERIMENTAL FRUIT FARM, Report on 


the Working and Results since its Establishment. By the Duke or Beprorp 
and Spencer U. Picxerixe, F R.S. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s 


OUR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. A Practical Treatise 
on the Standard Weights and Measures in use in the Briti-h Empire, with 
some Account of the Metric System. By H. J. Caoanry. 73. 61. Illus- 
trated by 11 Collotype Plates, 2 Lithoz graphs, showing the Representative 
Form s of Weighing Instruments “used in Trac i, and nurerons Woodents. 

‘The varied matter in the volume could no: be better arrargel or stated 
with more businesslike conciseness." — Scotsman, 
‘* Lucid and compact Jittle treatise.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


es ove JACK”: THE HISTORY OF THE UNION JACK, 
“ i The story is an interesting one, and one that ought to be thororghly well 
known by all classe; of Her Majesty's subjec's. A che; p boo! e: of 


this sort. therefore, is well worth investing in, as the st tory is clear and the 
coloured illustrations excellent.” — Western Morning News 


LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C, 
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The Shipwrecked Fishermen | Cure ‘alf Liver Ills 











AND 


Mariners Royal Benevolent Society. p+ 6 sure they are CARTER'S 





Torpid Liver, Billious Headache, Distress After 
| Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 
are *‘ Liver Ills.” 











The Cure is— 


@CARTER’S 


“ There is Svrrow on the Se2.” 


t Patcon—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 1839-1897. 
ag The Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society relies: 


over 10,00) Persons annually, and nearly Half-a-Million since the 
Society was founded, Fifty-eight years ago. 








y | By this National Organization and its Local Representatives y FINSTNY *_ , : 
She everywhere — i > ee’ ™ (Chemists, 
4 ; , . a's — . ‘ = 2 . 7 i ' 1 
: The Shipwre *ked are instantly care] for on the spot and (om aly i * ye Is. 1}d.) 

u Ine 4 
, } Pans = hie a ce + + = Cee Bea) eur 
a ihe Widow and Orphan are immediately sought out and gs Er 
ae succoured Ly —_ 0 ¥ yy rr 
Th » Distressed Seafarer is at onc2 char itably assisted F j 
* Mar er and Fis! erman are directly encouraged in self- 
As “tn eg : ivi ad 








he P bad, avai ing themselves of the advantages of Member- 


SMALL PILL. 


‘SS3NIZZ\ 
___° 343) 


FUN DS. are earnestly APPEALED for by the | 


SMALL DOSE. 
Committee of Management. 
Ba nkers . 


- 
SMALL PRICE. PI L] S 
dd e 
Wituiams, Deacon & Co., Birshia Lin2, Londoa, E.C 


Ee Scerclar: | > 
: G. E. Mavpe, Esq., 26 Suffolk § Street, Pall Mall East, | But be Sure they are CARTERS. 


' London, S.W ; 


‘SSANSNaItI@ es | 


‘worl VdILSNO 
‘MSAL] Olaun 





AD aS es 1. 





’ | AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
4 All Headaches Instantiy | ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


| |] FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
Cured or Money Refunded. | above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ 


4 
and COLOMBO. 


|v rere JF GREEN & CO.. ani 1» Head Offices — 
~r vv wo ¥ | sManagers \ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. =») **°°HE _—_ an NUE, 
For passaze apply to the latter firm, at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
o the Branch Office, 16, COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 





EMERSON’S 


Bromo-deltzer. 





GOLD MEDAL 
UNIVERSAL 





i COOKERY & FOOD 
EXHIBITION 
» 
: Insist on Full Name. 1896. 
FOR 








LEGAL GUARANTEE. The N E W Vineg es | 


1D: EM=RSON’S BROM)D- 
SELTZER, the most  suc- VICTORIA cence nee 


} cessful American Remedy, is An Entirely New Vinegar of Delicious Fiavour and Aroma made from 
; ' mang bor gh unced by experts nm culinary mattars Superior 
an effervescent powder, taken to Malt or Wine Vinegars 
in water. If Three Doses do not cure any For the TABLE. For PICKLING. 
Headache, no matter how caused, send the For ALL Domestic Uses. 


bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 





ctoria Date Vinegar is NOT A CORDIAL, as the name might possibly 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE suggest, but "a Fra grant and PURE TABLE VINEGAR delicate 
and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for 
PRICE. ! Household urpos 4 day 
isd Neda, nae. Lea eines SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
» ree, « Larger 


A Tasting Sample will be sent POST FR=zE on receipt of application to 


VICTORIA WORKS, 112, Be'vedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 
POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES 


ARE PREPARED IN 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld, VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 


. Wy. POTTER & SONS, HYSON RD., CALLEYWALL, RD., BERMONDSEY. 
46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. ‘ msemeaetioaieal 


1,14) and 2:3, 











Sold .by all Chemists, or 


an aacurrecre 
ON Re RN GNI BEES Bite. = < sisi 6 
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. UTS INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Sra go 11% HEAD OFFICE: 
63, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


ni . | 60, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
BRANCHES } 332, OXFORD STREET, W. 


IN LONDON 40, CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 
12, MINCING LANE, EC. 


Edinburgh Branch Office—40, PRINCES STREET. 


The oldest purely Fire Ojice in the World, 


Sum Insured in 1896 - £388,952.800. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS $ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 
wietaatst POWDER} 


— KEDDIE’S HIGH-CLASS PICKLES 


Prepared in Victoria Date V.neger, and without any added Acetio Acid. 


Messrs. KEDDIE were the first to recognise the enpeserty of 
VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR, and to resolve to pickle 
SXCLVSIVELE with it. 


Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 


KEDDIE, LTD., 11 to 15, Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 




















DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
= SCHOLASTIC ASS CITATION (Limited) (a boly of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graluates) gives advice and assis‘auce without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection uf Sch f~ (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad. — A Statement of Requirements shoill be sent to the Manager, 
hk. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, Loncon, W.C. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from 6.m. the Queen, 

Sir Henry PoNsoNBY is commanded by the QUEEN tothank Mr. 
DARLINGTON for a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to HER 
M \JESTY. 

vik repared with consider ble care.”"—The Tir 
‘Nothiug better could be wished for. Br itis h We 
‘“ Far superior to ordinary Guides." —London Daily Chr ricle. 
EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F. RGS. 
Maps by eg er alate F.R.G.3. 
One Shilling each 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. BRECON AND THE LOWER WYE 
THE WYE VALLEY. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 

BRISTOL, BATH, CHEPSTOW, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND &T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


] 
EOURNEMOUTH AND NEW FOREST. 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH AND 
CARDIGAN BAY. 





{In the Press. ] 60 IlJustrations. 20 Maps and Plans, 
[ ONDO AND ENWIRONS. 
By E. C. Cook and E, T. Cook, M A. 
LLANGOLLEN: Daruriyscroys & Co, LOND( ON SimMPpKIN MARSHALL & Co., Ld. 
The Railhcray Bootstal!is, and all Booksel ei 





The “Amateut Photographer” 








is the Recognised Weekly Organ for 
allinterested in Photography. 


PRICE TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


WRITE FOR COPY Tov 


Publishers, 1, Creed Laue, Luigate Hil, London, E.¢. 









The Scent of the Season. 














+ Seis: ae 77 - + 


SELF -DISTI 











FRM 
eenaa VIIRTGARDENSoF , SR ST Surpassing 
: ‘ all 
G ft. 4 
E Rivals 
\ in 
Perfumes i 
in VIOLE ; 4 De'icacy 
Exquisite ™ Seen ee ‘Ss and 
Caskets. . e E Permanence 
+ The Crown Perfumery Co. E + 


Has achieved an im eliate and immense success, worthy to b> ranked with the 
ce‘ivious Perfume, 


CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


AND 


THE CROWN 


LAVENDER SALTS. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Ss. 61. and 4s. 61, Ss. and 43, 


IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers — 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


JORDAN & SONS, 


LIMITED, 





Company Registration Agents, 


Printers and Publishers, 
120, CHANCERY LANE, 


AND 
8, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 
(Teleyrams: “ Certificate, London.’’) 





NEW COMPANIES REGISTERED. 


Memorandums and Articles of Association, 
Contracts, Special Resolutions, © 


And other Documents printed in proper Form, Stamped and 
Registered. 


All the Authorised Forms for Annual and other 
Returns. 


Minute Books, Registers of Applications and Allotments, 
Registers of Members, Transfers, and Debentures. 
And all other Company Books kept in stock or prepared to 
order. 

COMMON SEALS ENGRAVED 
By Skilled Workmen, and fitted to Lever or Screw Presses. 
Share and Stock Certificates, Share Warranis, 

Debentures, Cheques, etc., ; 


ExGravep aND Periytrep tx tne Besr Sry.e. 
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Queen's 


iamond Jubilee Procession, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22. 








HARROD’S STORE 





, Lid. 


HAVING SECURED SEVERAL OF THE 


MOST PROMINENT SITES ON THE. ROUTE, 


Beg to announce that PLANS of the SEATING ACCOMMODATION can be Inspected, 
and Full Particulars obtained at 


THE BOX OFFICE, 87 TO 100, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., 


Or any of Messrs. KEITH, PROWSE & CO.’S.Theatre Ticket Offices, 





SEATS AT FROM TWO TO TWENTY GUINEAS. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE BEST SITES ON THE ROUTE :— 


ST. MARTIN’3 CHURGH SITE— 


The Superb Grand Stand, now being erected at St. Martin's Church, facing 
Trafalzar Square, will occupy an unrivalled position, commanding about 300 
yards’ View of the Procession, and will be splendidiy decorated. 

Easy access from Waterloo, Victoria, Charing Cross, Metropolitan, and District 
Railway Stations 


PRIVATE RETIRING AND CLOAK ROOM FOR LADIES. 


An extensive space at the rear will be placed at the disposal of Ticket-holders 
for use as a Promeuade before and after the Procession. Every provision will be 
made fer the comfort and convenience of Ticke:-holdere, and a separate chair pro- 
vided for each. All Seats will be Under Cover. Orders, by jetter containing 
remittance, promptly atvended to, and the best Seats available allotted. 


HOTEL CARLTON SITE— 


This magnificent Sie, where f< ‘merly stood the old Her Majesty's Theatre, is 
situated at the Corner of Pall Mall and Haymarket, and commands an excep- 
tionally Good View of the Route. Every convenieace provided. 


NEW TRAVELLERS’ CLUB— 


Ticket-holders will have the range of this magnificent Building, Billiard 
Rooms, Lounges, Smoke Rooms, Lavatories, and every convenience. The Rooms 
are very lofty, and have fine windows, opening from floor to ceiling, commanding 
an unrivalled View of the Procession, and overlooking the Green Park opposite. 
The Back Entrance will be at the disposal of Ticket-holders, thus avoi ing all! fear 
of a crusb. 


134, PIGCADILLY— 


This Excellent Site affords a fine View of the Procession, and has every accom- 
modation. There isa limited number of Seats to be let at from 3 to 25 guineas, 
and Two Rooms at 200 and 100 guineas respectively. 


SLATER’S, KING WILLIAM STREET— 


Three Windows on First Floor, lofty Room, with magnificent view of Pro- 
cession, every convenience, including Lavatories and Cloak Rooms, will accom- 
modate fifty persons. Price 200 guineas. Two Windows on First Floor, same as 
above, will accommodate thirty persons. Price 125 guineas. Two Windows on 
Second Floor, with a splendid view, every convenience same as Ground Floor, will 
accommodates twenty persons. Price 80 guineas. Two Windows on Second Floor, 
same as above, will accommodate twenty persons. Price 75 guineas. 


GIDDY & GIDDY, WATERLOO PLAGE— 
This Site gives a good view of Procession as it approches, contains large 


Balcony and Room to accommodate about forty, with every convenience. Price 
200 guineas. 


49, ST. JAMES’S STREET— 


First Floor, with Balcony and Two Rooms at rear, commanding one of the 
finest Views along the Procession, situated on the top corner of Piccadilly, bas an 
uninterrupted View of 440 yards right down S:, James's Street, every convenience, 
including Cloak Room and Lavatories ; Luncheon can be served. Price 30) guineas. 
Second Flood, two very fine Windows, particulars same as Ground Fiood, accom- 
modate twenty persons. Price 200 guineas. Third Floor, Two Windows, particulars 
same as First Floor, accommodate twenty persons. Price 100 guineas. 


THE MOCHA RESTAURANT, 336, STRAND— 


Ticket-holders will have the range of this magnificent Building, which has a 
depth of about 70 ft., Lounges, Smoke Rooms, Lavatories, Ladies’ Retirirg Rooms, 
and every convenience. The Rooms are spacious and have fine windows, opening 
from flood to ceiling, commanding an unrivalled View of the Procession and over- 
looking the S:rand at its widest part. The Refreshment Buffet will be provided 
with every requisite for Luncheons, Tea, etc., at moderate charges. The nearest 
Railway Statioas are Temple and Charing Cro:s (District Railway), which are dis- 
tant about 5 minutes’ walk. 


ATKINSON’S, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD— 


This Excellent Site affords a magnificent View of the Procession. Every pro- 
vision has been made for the comfort and convenience of Ticket-holders. Seats 
range from 2 to 10 guineas. Booking Office on the Premises, 


SIMPSON’S, 101-103, STRAND— 


This well-known House in the Strand has every convenience, and is arranged 
for letting in Separate Seats on the Ground Floor at from 4 to 10 guineas, and the 
Roonis above, averaging 37 ft. by 16 ft., will be let at 250, 150, and 100 guineas 
respectively, and another, 20 ft. by 8 ft., 50 guineas. 


117, PICCADILLY— 


This Magnificently Furnished Mansion is available for a fortnight including 
Jubilee Day, and will be let to any country family as it stands for tha: period if 
taken before the 15th June, after which date it will be let in 100ms or suites of 
rooms or otherwise as may be arranged. 


ALEXANDER’S, CHEAPSIDE-— 


Ticket-holders will have the range of this fine Building, rep'ete with every 
convenience, including Lavatories and Laiies’ Retiring Rooms. The rooms are 
lofty and have fine windows facing the Procession for several hundred yards, 
directly after leaving the Ceremony at St. Paul's, There being a back entrance, the 
Ticket-holder will be able to avoid all crash. 





There will be a Refreshment Buffet at each Site, where Light Refreshments can be obtained, and 
‘. Luncheons, Teas, etc., ordered. 





~ 





SEATS CAN ALSO BE BOOKED, AND FULL PARTICULARS OBTAINED, AT THE OFFICES OF 


Messrs. KEITH, PROWSE & CO., the only Authorized Agents. 





; HARROD’S STORES, Ltd., 


87 to 105, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


RICHARD BURBIDGE, Managing Director. 
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Peerless Metal awarded Diploma and Gold Medal at the Birmingham Trades Exhibition, 1897. 


The List of Applications closes on or before Friday, the 18th June, 1897, at Four p.m. for Town, and 
on or before Saturday, the 19th June, for the Country and Abroad. 


PEERLESS METAL & MARTINO 


Fo LIMITED. 
Incorporated wnder the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 


CAPITAL - 


- = £150,000, 


DIVIDED 


INTO 


60,000 Five-and-a-Half per Gent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each - - £60,000. 


90,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each - = - 


In addition to the fixed Cumulative Preference Dividend of 54 per cent., the holders of Preference Shares will be 
entitled to one-third of the profits of the Company, in excess of suflicient to pay dividends of 10 per cent. per annum on 
the Ordinary Shares. They will also be entitled to a preference to capital, and the Articles of Association provide that 
no Debenture or Debenture Stock can be created by the Company without the sanction of a Resolution of the Preference 
Shareholders at a meeting specially summoned and held for that purpose, 


PRESENT ISSUE OF 60,000 FIVE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. CUMULATIVE: PREFER- 
ENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH, and 40,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


2s. 6d. on Application. 


Payable , 7s. 6d. on Allotment. 


10s. 6d. one month after Allotment. 


and 
Ordinary Shares. 


4 


For both Preference 


Directors. 


F. R. Martino, Esq., Princip Street, Birmingham. 


S. G. Moore, Esq. (of Messrs. Hinks, Wells & Co.), Director of Coventry Cross Cycle Company, Limited, Edgbaston, 


Birmingham. 


James 8. Morton, Esq., Chairman of the New Phenix Brewery, Limited, 58, Moorgate Street, EC. 

WittramM Mitzs, Esq., Chairman of the Peerless Metal Company, Limited, 38, Parliament Street, 8,W., 
Bankers. 

Tue Lonpon snp Miptanp Bank, Limirep, London, Manchester, Birmingham, and Branches, 
Solicitors. — 
Messrs. Nicnotson, Granam, & GraHAm, 24, Coleman Street, E.C. 
Brokers. 
Messrs. C. J. ALLEN & Son, Cowper Court, Cornhill, E.C., and Stock Exchange, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


WHE Company has been formed to take over from the Peerless Metal 
| Company (Limited) the old-established nickel and white metal 

business for many years carried on by Mr. F. R. Martino, at 
Princip Street, and Lower Loveday Street, Birmingham, which has 
recently been acquired by them ; the valuable British patent under which 
the now well-known metal, ‘‘ Peerless,” is manufactured, also the business 
carried on by the “ Peerless” Metal Company, at 38, Parliament Street, 
S.W., West Ferry Road, Millwall, E. ; the valuable freehold property, 
comprising six acres, situate at Hollywood; and the large range of manu- 
facturing premises erected thereon, together with the residences adjoin- 
ing, the leasehold. manufacturing premises at Millwall, covering an area 
of about 38,000 square feet, and also trade marks and trade secrets, 
formerly the property of Mr. F. R, Martino. 

The books of Mr. F. BR. Martino have been exaneined for the 124 years 
ending 3lst December, 1896, by Messrs. Abbott, Deeley, Hill & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, London and Birmingham, and they have given 
the following certificate 

“To the Directors, the ‘ Peerless’ Metal Company (Limited). 

“ As requested, we have examined the accounts of the White Metal 
business of Mr. F. R. Martino, 38, Princip Street, Birmingham, for the 
124 years ended 31st December, 1896, and after making the adjustment we 
consider necessary in respect of expenses apportionable to the steel, etc., 
departments (which you are not purchasing), and eliminating interest on 
capital, we certify the net profits to be £38,311 14s. 2d., averaging 
£3,064 18s. 9d. per annum.” 

The metal known as “ Peerless,” which is manufactured under the 
Patent No; 23,950-of 1895, is the result of a yaluable discovery of metallic 
alloys, whereby a metal is produced fully equal to silver in appearance, 
and greatly superior to thatametal-in poiut of strength and durability. 

The advantages of ‘‘ Peerless ” Metal may be summarised as follows— 

1, ITS CHEAPNESS.—It can be manufactured and sold profitably 
at a price less than the ordinary white metals and German silver, that 
metal forming the basis of electro-plated articles. It therefore should 
command the electro-plate trade of the United Kingdom. , 

2. Its appearance, resembling that of silver, has frequently deceived 
experts who have endeavoured te detect a difference between ‘‘ Peerless ” 
Metal and silver when placed side by side. $ 

3. Its great strength, durability, and ductability. 

» 4. Its purity and uniformity of colour thronghout. The latter is 
unaffected by the atmosphere oF by sea water, rendering it suitable for 
all classes of manufactures. > — % eet | 

_ 5 The facility w th” which it can be rolled, drawn into tubes and 
wire, or brazed and soldered, renders it specially adaptable for all kinds 


of tubes. “ Peerless” solid drawn tubes have been pronounced yn-, 


equalled for strength and colour. 
~ “Although “it is not possible to afford a complete synopsis of the 





various uses to which the metal may ve put, fhe following branches of 
trade in which it may be employed may be enumerated— i 

SILVER PLATE, ETC.—* Peerless” is eminently adapted for the 
at of all articles now made of silver, nickel, or electro-plated 
metal. 

Its freedom from corrosion and comparative cheapness rendering it 
specially valuable for this purpose. 

RAILWAYS.—With Railway Companies “ Peerless ” should become 
popular for the fittings of railway carriages, as it can be kept clean at 
the expenditure of a minimum amount of labour. 

CARRIAGES and CABS.—For the construction, of carriages. aud 
cabs “‘ Peerless” serves similar purposes ; while for harness fittings it is 
admirably adapted, and it is claimed will in time supersede steel for bits, 
stirrups, spurs, and harness furniture, (Vide“ The Road” Press extracts, 
which accompany Prospectus.) 

CYCLES and ACCESSORIES—Many cycle manufacturers who 
have used ‘‘ Peerless” extensively for all component parts are aware of 
its advantages on account of its great strength, lasting colour, and 
brilliant polish. This in itself effects a great saving over all metals now 
in use for this industry, owing to the non-requirement of plating and the 
time and labour which is saved in cleaning, as water can be used for this 
purpose without any fear of the parts rusting. Large orders have been 
received for hubs, spokes, rims, handle bars, lugs, etc. “The Financial 
News” of March 4th writes as follows: “The ‘ Peerless’ Metal, which 
is well named, seems destined to secure ¢onsiderable favour among 
manufacturers of racing machines and ordinary cycles, for not only is it 
better and more durable than some of the steel tubing which is used at 
present for the construction of frames, but it is unquestionably more 
handsome in appearance, being as near an approach in resemblance to 
silver or nickel-plate as it is possible to obtain.” 

SUNDRIES.—The following articles made from ‘“ Peerless” have 
given great satisfaction to the numerous Birmingham and Sheffield 
trades, which have hitherto manufactured them in electro-plate—tea and 
coffee services, entree dishes, dish covers, forks, spoons, tankards, bells, 
pens, surgical instruments, canteen fittings, musical instruments, organ 
pipes, bedsteads, gas and electric light fittings, reflectors, carriage lamps, 
ete; oer ‘ 
*” The purchase price for the business and assets of Mr. F. R. Martino, 
the freehold and leasehold premises before referred to, the patent, trade 
marks, and goodwill has been fixed by the Vendors,‘who are the only 
promoters, at £130,000, payable ante £39,000 in cash, and as to £50,000 
by the allotment of fully-paid Orditary Shares of that amount, the 
Vendors paying all expenses in relation to the formation of the Company 
up.to the first allotment of Shares, 

The Prospectus and Forms of Application may be obtained at 
fhe Uahovs of the Company, and also from the Bankers, Brokers, and 

olicitors, 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 





Murray's European Handbooks. 


MR. MURRAY begs to call attention to the INDEX and 
DIRECTORY with which his newer Handbooks are supplied. 
These contain all information as to Hotels, Conveyances, etc, 
and are constantly kept up to date, so that purchasers of his 
Guide-Books are supplied with the very lates: information. 





Northern Europe. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 18 Maps and Pians. 6s. 

THE RHINE AND NORTH GERMANY: Tue Brack 
Forest, Tak Hartz, THURINGERWALD. SAXON SWITZERLAND, 
RuGeN, THE GIANT Mountains, TAtsus, ODENWALD, 
ELSAss, and LOTHRINGEN. 82 Maps an‘i Plans, 10: 

DENMARK AND ICELAND: Scuceswic, Hotsrery, 
COPENHAGEN, JUTLAND, and ICELAND. Maps and Plans 
73 6d. 

SWEDEN: Srockuwoim, Upsata, Gornensursc, THe 
SHOBES OF THE Batic, etc. Maps and Plans. 6s. 

NORWAY: Cunrisriania, ene. Tronpasem, THE 
FSELDS a and Fiogps. With special Information for Fishermen 
and Cyclists. ty T. MITCHELL. C.B..H.B.M. Consal-Genera! 
for Norw. vay Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d 

RUSSIA: Sr. Pererseurc, Moscow, Fixntanp, Crimea, 
Caucasus, Et Edited by T. MITCHELL. C.B.,. H.B.M 
Consul-General for Norway. Maps and Plans. 15s. 

FRANCE, Part I.: Normanpy, Brirraxy. THe Seine 
AND THE Loree, TouRAINeE, Borpgeaux, THE GARONNE, 
Limousin, THE PYRENEES, etc. 35 Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d 

FRANCE, Part L.: Cenrrat France, Avvercne, THe 
CEVENNES, BURGUNDY, THE RHONE AND SAONE, PROVENCE, 
NIMES, ARLES, MARSEILLES, THE signet H ALPs, ALSACE- 
LORRAINE, CHAMPAGNE, etc. 23 Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 





Central Europe. 


SOUTH GERMANY —AUSTRIA: Treor. Wvurremsenc, 


BAVABIA. SALSBURG. StyRiA, HUNGARY, AND THE DANUBE, 
PROM ULM T0 THE BLACK SEA. Two Parts. 3% Maps and 
Plans. Part L, 7s. 6d.; Part II., 6s 
SWITZERLAND: Atrs or Savoy anp Prepwonr. 
ITALIAN LAKES, AND PART OF DAUPHINE. Mans. Two Parts. 
Part I. The Bernese Oberland, Ge “neva, Lucerne, Engadine, 
etc. 6s. » ateatimemaiiili ad 
Part Il. The Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Italian Lakes, 
and part of et 6s 


Southern licen, 


SPAIN: Mapxip, Tue Castices, Toe Basque Provinces, 
Leon. THE ASTURIAS. GALICIA, ESTREMADURA, ANDALUSLA 
RonpA, GRANADA, Murcia, VALENCIA, CATALONIA, ARAGON. 
a ARRE, THE BALEARIC ISLANDS, etc, et In Two Parts. 


PORTUGAL : Laspon. Oporto, Crstra, Marra, with an 
Account of Madeira, The Azores, and Canary Islands. Map 
and Plans. 12s 

THE RIVIERA, etc. Frou Marseriies ro Pisa. With 
Outlines of the Routes thither, and some Introductory Infor: na- 
tion on the Climate and the Choice of Winter Stations for 
Invalids. With 16 Maps and Plans of Towns. 6s 

NORTH ITALY AND VENICE: Trerts. Mrray. Tue 
ITALIAN LAKES, VERONA, PADUA, VENICE, BoLoGNa. 
RAVENNA, PARMA, MODENA, GENOA, et Edited by H. W. 
PULLEN, M.A., Author of “ Dame Europa’s School.” With 34 
Maps and Plans. 10s 

CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE: § Tvescaxy. 
UMBRIA, THE MARCHES, etc. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, 
M.A. With 24 Maps and Plans. 6s. 

ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Re-arranged under the 
Editorship of H. W. PULLEN, M.A. CLASSICAL ARCH#- 
OLOGY, by Pror. Ropotro Lanctant. SCULPTURE GAL- 
LERIES by A. 8. Mugray, LL.D. PICTURE GALLERIES by 
the late Right Hon. Sir A. HENRY LAYARD,G.C.B..LL.D. With 
numerous Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 

SOUTH ITALY: Naries, Pompe; Sorrento, etc.; 
CAPRI, erc:; AMALFI, PastuM, TARANTO, Barr. Edited by 
H. W. PULLEN, M.A. With 20 Maps and Plans. 6s, 

SICILY: Paterwo, Syracuse, etc. Edited by H. W. 
PULLEN, M.A. With Maps. 6s. 

GREECE: Tue Iontan Istes, Toe Istanps or THE 
J2GBAN SEA, ALBANIA, THESSALY, AND MACEDONIA. New 
Revised Edition. Maps and Plans. 20s. 


NEW WORKS. 


JUST OUT. Crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 


WASTE AND REPAIR IN MODERN LIFE. 


A Series of Essay; on the Maintmance of Health under coaditiois which 
prevail at the present time. By ROBSON ROISE, M.D. 

Coxtents :—Wear and Tear of Modera Life —-Rest aad Repair in Loadon Life 
—The Ari of Projonzing Life ~Heaith Resoris and their Uses —Infection and Dis 
infection—Cilothing as a Preveat ive against Col i—A Contribation to the Alcobo 
Qaestic 01 —Tae Poysiolozy of Fastiag —The Spread o t Dip nthe: ia —The Mecropeo ican 
Water Sapp'y—The Propagation and Preventioa of Cholera 


Crown Sro, 6 


THE STORY OF A GREAT AGRICULTURAL 


ESTATE. An Account of the Origin and A-diministration of the * Beds aad 
Backs ’ aod ‘‘ Taorney” Estates. By the DUKE OF BEDFORD 
Coxtents : History aid Origin of Thoraey —Fimancia! Results—The Be Iford 
Principle of Estate Management—Charities —Keat Remissions aad Revaluations — 
Allotments au i Sm.l!l Holdings—Allotments an | Parish Councits —An Experimea: 
Station: 1..Agricuitura! ; 2. Horiicaltura!; 3. Educationa!—Parms in Hani and 
the Laying down of Lani to Gras —De-ailel Account of the Beds and Bucks aad 
Thorney Estates. 


A NEW WORK BY MR. GLADSTONE. 


Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d 


LATER GLEANINGS: Theological and Eccle- 


sasiical. A New Series of Geisiags of Pas: Yeacs. By the Ricar Hoy. W 
E. GLADSTONE. 

Coystzests :—The Dawa of Creavo1 aad Worship —Proom to Genesis—Rober: 
Eismere: th: Bact'e of Belief—Ingersoll on Coristianity—The Elizabsthan Sexi 
meat —Queea Elizabeth ani the Caurch of Eagland--The Church ander Heary 
Professor Haxley and the Swine Miracle—The Place of Heresy and Schism—True 
aad Fais» Concep-ioas of the Atonement—The Lord's Day —Genera! Ln:rodactica to 
Sheppard s Bible -Soliloyaium avd Postscrip; on the Pope ani Anglican Urders 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, is 


ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE. 


Princess of Grea: Britsin. Letters to Her Majesty the Queen. With 
M:mo.r by H RH. Pi panes ge pny pag A New and Uhe sper E litix 
Revisei “C oatainiag one of the Lwt Lexte.s written by Princess Alice. 


With Lilastra‘ioas. Croan 8+ro, 6s 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC: Hints and 


sions to Untuaght Lovers of the Ar. By HENRY EDWARD 
K RSHBIEL Author of *Sjadies in the Wagnerian Drams,” ete. With'a 
Preface by Sir Geoanct Grover. 
Coxtayts :—Resognition of Masicsl Elements—The Content and Kinds o 
Music —Lhe Modern Orchestra —At an Orchestral Concert—Ata Pianoforte Recita 
—At the Opera—Choirs and Choral Music—Musician, Critic, and Pablic. 


Peap. 5 


MURRAY’S CYCLIST'S | ROAD- BOOK, trom 


Leadea throsgh Chichester, Porssmoath, Southampton to the New Forest, 
and back by Rox nsey, Winehes-er, Dori ng, Leatherhead, and sg Liins- 
trace? by a Road Atias a: the cud of the book. 


With Maps and [ilmstrations, Svo, I¢s. 


PHILIP AND ALEXANDER OF MACEDON. 


Two Esmy3s in Biography. By DAVID G. HOGARTH, Fellow of Magdalen 

Colleze, Uxfori Anther of “ A Wancering Scholar.” etc. 

Written with spirit, and in a faseinatiog maaner; 46 will appea! alike to the 
stadent of history ani the general canter. . « « Reomm@ii¢e is ou: ioue by the tale 
of the grea’ Macedonians.” —Pall Mall Gaz 

* The book is written in so spirited 4 manner that if would no: fail to please an 
indiffersat reader, while for a st udeat | of the most interesting chaper in the history 
of ancient Greece it ha; more points ef profit and charm than a single realing coald 


iscoOver. —OG ts ug 


SECOND EDITION. 2 vols, 80, 32s 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BENJAMIN 


JOWETT, M.A., Master o’ Balliol Coilege.Oxford By EVELYN ABBOTT, 
M.A., LL.D., and the R LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A, LL.D. With Por- 
traits aad other lilastrations 
“ A most agreeable impression of his own persona! character is left upon us by 
this biography, ore to make tho who read it resiise what a privi'ege it was to be 
intimate with bim, and to account for the almost religious respect with which he 
was regardei by successive generations of Balliol men,” —Standard. 


With Ilbustra‘ions, $¥o, 1S. 


SOME UNRECOGNISED LAWS OF NATURE. 


bo Soaaeey inte the Causes of Physic.l Phesomena, with spec a reference 
Gravitation. By IGNATIUS SIN( 3ER and LEWIS H. BERENS. 


This is an entire'y new and wiginal work, the resuls of long study and inde- 

eaden: expsriment and reseire Ly a close examinat.on of the conditions under 

which various phenomena are castles ei, an attemp: bas been male to throw ligh: 
oa the laws of Nature to which such manifes:ations are due. 











With Maps and Plans. 2 vols., crown Svo, 12s. 


HERODOTUS. The Text of Canon Rawlinson’s 
Translat yn, with the Notes abridged for the use of Students. By A.J.GaRrast 
M A., of Kings C png hase rofessor f Hissory Yorkshire College; Author of 
‘Greece in the Age of Peric 


With Map; aad Plans. Crown Sv0, 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGE. By OLIVER 


J. THATCHER, Ph.D., and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Pb.D. 
With Maps. $Svo, 183. 


THE DAWN OF MODERN | GEOGRAPHY : 


A History of Travel and Geograph Scieuce from the Conversion of the 
Roman Empire t> 900 a. With an Account of the Achievements and 
Writings of the Early Chris‘ian, Arab, and Chinese Siadents aad Explorers. 
By C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton Coll lege, Oxford. 





LonDoN : 


JOHN MURRAY, FOOD STREET. 
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